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The Demand for Equal Rights 


T is interesting to observe that at a time 

when democracy has been seriously discredit- 

ed and in the whole world shows a marked 
decline, a number of women professing to speak 
on behalf of their sex call for an extension of 
democracy. The latest demand clamorously set 
forth calls for a complete equalization of men 
and women before the law. In their eagerness 
to obtain an absolute equality, the spokesmen 
of this movement are willing to have all pro- 
tective legislation thrown into the discard. This 
thoroughness in a sense may be called truly 
womanly. Having fixed their eyes on one thing 
they can see nothing else beyond this particular 
goal which they are bound to realize. Here we 
have a pure passion for rights, a fanatic 
emotional attitude which just sees one road 
before it. Objective and calm appreciation of 
the situation is absent; no attempt is made to 
see all angles of the problem and to place it 
within a larger and more comprehensive per- 
spective. 

Protective legislation for women engaged in 
gainful pursuits was enacted against very 
glaring evils. One of its chief purposes was to 
safeguard the home and the growing genera- 
tion. However, it was also devised for the spe- 
cial benefit of woman herself and took into ac- 
count physical handicaps under which woman 
naturally labors and special moral dangers to 
which she is exposed. To scrap legislation of 
this kind reduces, at least for the moment, 
woman to her old state of helplessness and can- 
not but make her the victim of exploitation. 
The home and family life are bound to suffer 
if the existing restrictions on the employment 


of women are removed. This, unfortunately, 


is a consideration that carries little appeal for 
the ardent champions of equal rights. The 
home is the last thing of which they think, it, 
they think of it at all. We may be certain that 


the woman who has to work in a factory, a 


restaurant, a laundry, in the field will be loath 
to see these protective measures abolished. 
Those who presume to speak in the name of 
the great number of working women in most 
cases have but an exceedingly superficial knowl- 
edge of the real conditions. They are chasing 
an ideal as a child chases a glittering butter- 


- fly. The reformer is rather apt to become so 
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enamored of the ideal which he is pursuing 
that he loses contact with, and the sense 
of, reality. What ought to be restored in our 
days is the old Greek concept of proper propor- 
tion and of the inherent fitness of things. Of 
course, measure is a thing of reason which is 
conspicuously lacking in our generation which, 
with regard to all questions, is swayed almost 
exclusively by emotion. Emotion has a fatal 
tendency to exaggerate and to separate a thing 
from the life context into which it belongs and 
from which it receives its meaning. To see 
things steadily and to see them whole is the 
aim of philosophy. This outlook has prac- 
tically disappeared. 

For the present it would be disastrous if on 
the plea of a fantastic equality protective legis- 
lation for working women were swept away. 
It would open the door for the return of abuses 
which have led to the degradation of the sex, 
have blasted the lives of children and made of 
family life a veritable mockery. Indeed, the 
sensible portion of the woman movement agi- 
tators wish to retain what has been legally 
achieved for the protection of women in indus- 
try. The misfortune, however, is that the sane 
portion of a community, even if it becomes 
articulate, never becomes vociferous and noisy 
in its claims. It is dominated by a sense of 
restraint. Quite recently, it has been main- 
tained that the nations of the world are gov- 
erned by the emotionally unbalanced, not to 
use a harsher word. In the leader of a reform 
movement invariably a strain of fanaticism can 
be detected. Therefore, it is so difficult to keep 
reform movements to the middle of the road 
and within the bounds of sanity. 

Just at the present, the politicians more than 
ever have an eye on the woman vote and may 
be inclined to strike bargains in order to ob- 
tain it. That is the trouble with politics, that 
it is guided not by principle but by reasons of 
expediency. After all, it is no indication of 
inferiority to be the object of protective legis- 
lation. There is not the slightest reason for 
woman to resent such legislation. We might 
as well dispose of that strange fallacy that all 
men are equal and therefore must be treated in 
the same manner. The exploiter wants noth- 
ing better. In a complex society some do en- 
joy advantages which they can use to defraud 
others of their rights. We have protective 
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labor legislation to which for a long time indus- 
trialists were opposed and on identically the 
same plea as that which is advanced by the pro- 
tagonists of the modern woman movement: 
equality of rights. The industrialist demanded 
equal rights for the laborer! In that case the 
irony of the situation is evident. But that 
women should be willing to sacrifice for the 
sake of an abstract equality of a nebulous char- 
acter the protection which the sex enjoys and 
which has been laboriously built up is hard to 
understand. The few who desire such abo- 
lition are in a social position not to be affected 
by this loss but the lot of their sisters should 
carry some weight with them. What really 
does it mean to the vast majority of women if 
one of their sex becomes a cabinet member, or 
a governor, or if you will a president? ‘The 
general improvement of the economic condi- 
tion of women outweighs such advantages, if 
advantages they be, which come only to a few. 
We are at the moment talking much of the soli- 
darity of men; possibly it might be useful to 
stress the solidarity of women, which means 
that women should seek the common interests 
of the sex and not only the special advantages 
of the few. 

To go out to conquer new worlds may be a 
laudable undertaking if the old conquests have 
been sufficiently consolidated; but if the old 
conquests are not thus utilized there remains a 
possibility that they will again be lost. That 
also holds for new fields of activity. Well 
enough to seek new fields of labor when the old 
fields have been well and thoroughly cultivated. 
What about the situation in this respect? There 
is absolute agreement on this point, namely, 
that the home of today is not doing its work. 
Social workers, educators and the guardians of 
public safety are unanimous in this matter. 
The growth of crime and the spread of juve- 
nile delinquency testify eloquently to this fact. 
In spite of the help which the modern home 
receives from other educational agencies it 
falls short of its duties. Perhaps we should 
say, all the other educational agencies fail be- 
cause of the breakdown of the home. There is 
the root of all our evils. In the home we find 
the source of the modern social unrest. Women, 
therefore, do not look for new fields of en- 
deavor because they have fully accomplished 
their work in the traditional field. On the con- 
trary, the work of the home in our days is not 
being done. There is nothing on the other 
hand which prevents woman from devoting 
herself to home tasks. She labors under no 
legal restrictions, she is not handicapped by any 
Inequalities. As a matter of fact, practically 
speaking woman is the head of the family. The 
father means very little. The woman of today 
can do with the home what she pleases. She 
can have her own way in all matters that per- 
tain to home management. One who would re- 


fer to the father as the head of the family 
would be looked upon as a joker. The oppor- 
tunities of modern woman in the home and in 
the family are unrestricted. Now what has she 
done with these splendid opportunities which 
have never been paralleled in the history of 
civilization? Home life has hardly ever been 
in a worse condition. Actually, the modern 
woman deserts the home, neglects the education 
of the children and has not the slightest notion 
of the cultural mission of the home. Freedom 
is not always used for a good purpose. Rights. 
may be turned to very selfish ends. The de- 
mand for rights does not always come from a 
deep desire to devote oneself to greater work or 
to assume heavier responsibilities. Many seek 
more rights to escape duties and no doubt for 
many of the modern woman agitators the de- 
mand for other departments of work is merely 
a pretext to get away from the exacting work 
of the home. We ought to have the courage to 
see things in their true light. If the thoughts 
of the woman of our days revolved around the 
home, the family, the child, she would have lit- 
tle time and no mind to go out of her way to 
seek larger rights. In one sense, it is amusing, 
in another sense, it is terribly tragic to hear the 
strange argument that woman wants equal 
rights to promote more successfully and effec- 
tively the interests of the home, the family and 
the child, when actually this concern for equal 
rights makes her neglect these very interests 
and in some cases scorn them. 

There is one consolation in the present 
woman movement carried to extremes. We dis- 
cover in it the last stage of the disintegration 
of society which has been going on under the 
régime of liberalistic individualism. One insti- 
tution so far has withstood dissolution—the 
family. It has still retained at least a sem- 
blance of organic structure, and is still a real 
unit, a living cell, an actual whole. And this 
because composed of differentiated parts which 
assumed in their union a higher form of exis- 
tence. Nature has too clearly stressed the dif- 
ference to be obliterated. This last step is be- 
ing taken now. In its ultimate logical conse- 
quences, the demand for equal rights consti- 
tutes a revolt against nature. For it means 
this, that no one will accept bonds, ties and ob- 
ligations, except of his own arbitrary choice. 
We come thus to the brink of anarchy. Noth- 


ing organic remains in society. Society for a — 


long time already has taken on a mechanical 
aspect. Now, when the equal rights movement 
shall have run its course, the family will also 
be completely atomized and become an arbi- 
trary arrangement, because implicitly this 
movement asserts that nature does not assign 
to men specific functions and tasks, but that 
everything depends on a free choice. After 
that depth has been reached maybe there will 
be a happy turn of the road. 


C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 
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mlow to Prevent Depressions 


N the long course of human history, men 
have tried many different economic systems. 
Of these, the only one to demonstrate its 


ability to produce abundance for all has been 
capitalism. But, ironically, this very power 
has been accompanied by periodic ‘disaster. 


Ever so often a situation arises when factories 
cannot sell their goods, stocks pile up, work is 
curtailed, men are discharged, unemployment 
on a large scale occurs. The French call it “a 
crisis of too much.” We call it “a depression,” 


and say that it was due to “overproduction.” 


From a national standpoint, however, it is 
not really general overproduction. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt pointed out in a speech in At- 
lanta, at the very time the Triple “A” was pay- 
ing farmers to produce less, we would actually 
have needed more food had each individual in 
the country received the ideal diet recommend- 
ed by the Agricultural Department. The real 
trouble in a depression is that those who would 
like to use more food, clothing, housing, have 
not the purchasing power to buy it. Through 
capitalism we have increased productive capac- 
ity to the point of plenty for all, but we have 
not been able to balance production and con- 
sumption—consumption implying ability to 
po eiase at a price making production pro- 
fitable. 


Various remedies are suggested for this situ- 
ation. Theoretically, Communism, such as Bel- 
lamy describes, would solve the problem. But 
it would make us completely dependent upon 
the State, which would absorb all industrial ac- 
tivity. Our observation of the totalitarian 
State elsewhere, and even our experience with 
the State here, make us hesitate to put our- 
selves completely at its mercy. Social Credit 
would avoid these dangers of Communism, but 
it has never been tried, and even as a theory 
it fails to convince. 

However, there remains one proposal that 
has to some extent been tried, which would pro- 
ceed gradually by evolution rather than by 
revolution, which requires no special legislation 
or formation of a political party. It could be 
abandoned at any time it developed unforeseen 
disadvantages. That system is Consumers’ 
Co-operatives. The story of what co-opera- 


' tives have done, from Nova Scotia to China, 


has often been told. And the claim has fre- 
quently been made that if co-operatives were 
adopted universally they would actually bal- 
ance production and consumption, and in so 
doing would give everyone plenty and elimi- 
nate unemployment. These are rather sweep- 
ing claims, but the movement has accomplished 
enough to merit an examination. 

In explaining division of labor, interest, etc., 
economists use very simple illustrations. Fol- 
lowing their example, let us reduce consumers’ 
co-operatives to their barest essentials in order 


to see how they would work if extended to the 


whole population in a complex situation. We 
live in a producers’ economy, and perhaps that 
is why we have periods of what is called “over- 
production”; but we can imagine a simple con- 
sumers’ economy, and it might be that such an 
economy would not be afflicted with “overpro- 
duction” and its attendant evils. 

Suppose not only one but several Swiss Fa- 
milies Robinson wrecked on a previously un- 
inhabited island. Since they all must eat, they 
are all in this sense consumers. Having had 
experience with consumers’ co-operatives in 
Switzerland, they form a consumers’ co-opera- 
tive to own the island and whatever they can 
save from the wreck. They require food and 
shelter, and so, as a society, they employ some 
of their members in building, some in garden- 
ing, some in supplying water, etc. Not hav- 
ing any money, each one is paid in some sort 
of scrip, with which the products of their toil 
can be purchased, the houses rented. As a so- 
ciety they would determine the conditions under 
which the scrip would be exchanged for goods 
or services. 

Since a fundamental principle of consumers’ 
co-operatives is that membership is open to all 
and that each member has only one vote, natu- 
rally the consumers’ society would not produce 
more than was needed; but it would, in so far 
as its capacity went, produce what was needed. 
The more the society produced, the more the 
individual members could secure with their 
serip. There would be no incentive to produce 
more than they could use, and hence there 
would be no ‘‘overproduction,” as we misname 
it. If a particular crop proved unexpectedly 
large, that would not be a calamity. Either 
more of it than usual would be eaten, or a sur- 
plus would be stored against the time when the 
crop of that particular commodity happened to 
be unexpectedly small. But there would be no 
production and no buying merely on specula- 
tion. 

Moreover, there would be two other implica- 
tions in such a system. First of all, a member 
could obtain the scrip only by working for it 
as an employee of the consumers’ co-operative 
society, or by provisions made by the society 
for taking care of those unable to work—the 
young, the aged, the disabled. But on the oth- 
er hand, anyone who could work would have the 
opportunity, for from the standpoint of society 
there would always be work to be done. Even 
at the height of unemployment in 1933 there 
was plenty of work that should have been per- 
formed for use, but the difficulty was that un- 
der our present system it could not have been 
done at a profit. Consumers’ co-operatives 
eliminate profit, and in so doing they eliminate 
unemployment. 

Because the society would determine the con- 
ditions under which the scrip could be used, it 
could decide, if it were necessary, that the scrip 
would have to be used within a specified period. 
But even without that condition, there would 
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be very little incentive to accumulate the scrip. 
For the aged and dependents would receive 
their scrip, and there would be no way by 
which it could be invested speculatively in com- 
modities, land, stocks, or tokens of indebted- 
ness with the hope of an unearned increment. 

By organizing co-operatively, then, our ship- 
wrecked families formed an economic system in 
which production was for use, not for profit. 
But if they had not organized co-operatively, 
what would have happened? The land would 
have been divided among the shipwrecked fami- 
lies, as in our original American colonies in the 
seventeenth century. When the population in- 
creased certain portions of the land would be- 
come more valuable. The owners could rent it 
and live without working. Some would sell 
their original grants, and finally be impover- 
ished; others by the mere fact of holding on 
would become wealthy. 

But organizing co-operatively does not mean 
that each one would receive exactly the same. 
Some would be more successful producers than 
others, and so would have more to sell; some 
would show rare executive ability, and conse- 
quently would receive more than those posses- 
sing talents of which there was a plethora. 
There would still be exceptional rewards for 
those who worked harder and more efficiently 
than others. 

The question will naturally occur to some, 
how would this system of consumers’ co-opera- 
tives differ from Socialism or Communism? 
As far as consumers’ goods are concerned, there 
would still be private ownership as we know it 
today. And so far as land and capital goods 
are concerned, there would likewise be private 
ownership as-contrasted with State ownership. 
Land and capital would belong to the indi- 
viduals forming the consumers’ co-operatives. 
These individuals would be shareholders in a 
corporation and would have much more voice in 
its management than has the ordinary share- 
holder of U. S. Steel or Pennsylvania R. R. 
For each shareholder of a consumers’ co-opera- 
tive would have one, and only one, vote. 

That is the first difference between con- 
sumers’ co-operatives and Socialism or Com- 
munism. And the second difference is that 
Socialism and Communism extend State influ- 
ence until it embraces everything, whereas con- 
sumers’ co-operatives would diminish the in- 
fluence of the State, because the people would 
do a great many things for themselves through 
the co-operatives, rather than have the State 
do them. This would be especially true in the 
field of what we call social insurance. 

Thirdly, and perhaps most important, co- 
operatives would organize industry from the 
standpoint of the consumer. Apparently such 
a little matter, this might well turn out to be 
a greater departure from our present producer 
economy than would be Socialism or Commu- 
nism. Socialism is fundamentally State capi- 
talism, and the Soviets seem to be a producer 


economy. To shift the raison d’étre of indus- 
trial activity from production for profit to pro- 
duction for use—as co-operatives would do— 
would revolutionize society. It is the key to 
balancing production and consumption, and 
consequently the solution to the problem of un- 
employment. . 

Of course, conditions would not long remain 
so simple as we have assumed for our ship- 
wrecked families. As the population increased, 
so would the complexities of the situation. Un- 
doubtedly the administrative difficulties would 
increase at the same time. But this increased 
complexity would come so gradually that it is 
reasonable to assume the ability to meet it 
would likewise increase pari passu. 

The real problem is not whether the principle 
of consumers’ co-operatives could be applied 
universally to an entirely new society formed 
of shipwrecked families on a previously un- 
inhabited island, but whether consumers’ co- 
operatives can hope ever to absorb all the eco- 
nomic activities of an old established and highly 
complex society. That is, can our producers’ 
economy be made over by a gradual process into 
a consumers’ economy? 

Well, before the application of power ma- 
chinery to production, the world lived under a 
consumers’ economy. It is true that there was 
not plenty for all, and perhaps the ability to 
produce plenty could only have evolved as it 
did, through a producers’ economy. But it may 
also be true that having now acquired the 
ability to produce plenty, our problems of 
“overproduction” and unemployment can only. 
be solved by going back once more to a con- 
sumer economy, but a consumer economy that 
will utilize the technological advances made 
under a producers’ economy. 

We speak of the Industrial Revolution, but 
capitalism, or mass production for profit rather 
than for use through power machinery, did not 
become the dominant industrial pattern sud- 
denly by a violent political revolution. For a 
long time it co-existed with the old craft guilds 
producing for use—that is, for individual cus- 
tomers on their order. In fact, mass produc- 
tion is not yet universal. We still have custom 
tailors existing beside the great firms of ready- 
made clothing. It was only as mass production 
for profit showed itself more efficient in a par- 
peers field that it superseded the previous sys- 
em. 

Similarly, consumers’ co-operatives will have 
to win their way against a producers’ economy. 
Asa matter of fact, consumers’ co-operatives 
have in certain fields demonstrated they are 
more efficient than the profit system, and they 
are gradually expanding to take in a larger and 
larger sphere. Starting with the retailing of 
goods produced by others, a series of retail eo- 
operatives unites to form a wholesale co-opera- 
tive to supply them at wholesale prices with 
the goods they retail. In some instances the 
wholesale co-operative enters the field of pro- 
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duction. The largest bakery in England, for 


| example, is operated by the English wholesale 


_ ber of consumers. 


co-operative. Wheat elevators and packing 
plants, shoe and soap factories are also con. 
ducted by wholesale co-operatives. Electric 
light and power are furnished co-operatively, 
and coal mines operated. Co-operatives have 
competed successfully with trusts in manufac- 
turing matches and electric light bulbs in the 
Scandinavian countries. It is conceivable that 
co-operatives might enroll the total population 
of a country and satisfy all its economic needs. 


_ Probably the process would be speeded up after 


reaching a certain point. 


Z Possibly consumers’ co-operatives, embrac- 
ing a whole population, could operate under a 
money economy. Or it might be found advis- 
able to substitute some sort of scrip, such as 
we assumed our shipwrecked families used. At- 
tempting to imagine consumers’ co-operatives 
as universal, before they have actually become 
so, one is inclined to think that consumption: 
and production could be more easily balanced if 
money, aS we know it now, were eliminated. 
But if co-operatives were universal, they could 
take whatever course proved best. 

Of course, if co-operatives became universal, 
they would face a much more complicated situ- 
ation than did our few hundred supposititious 
families on a small island. But it would not 
be essentially different. And as this situation 
would come about very gradually, the co-opera- 
tive system would be training men to handle 
more and more difficult administrative posi- 
tions. The essential thing is that the emphasis 
and control would have shifted from production 
to consumption, from mass production for sale 
at a profit to mass production for use by the 
members of consumer societies. The consumers, 
bound together in societies, would control the 
retailing of goods; and the consumers’ retail 
societies would control the wholesale societies, 
furnishing them a known and steady market; 
and the wholesale societies would control pro- 
duction. Everything, therefore, would stem 
from the consumers’ societies, instead of, as 
now, growing out of production. Knowing 
what their member consumers’ societies needed, 
the wholesale societies, controlling production, 
would limit production to these needs. 

Thus production and consumption would be 
balanced. Consequently, unemployment would 
be eliminated, for it is evident that there is 
always work to be done in filling consumers’ 
needs. If everyone had the coal needed to give 
the comfortable heating he wants, the soft coal 
miners would be busy; if everyone had the 
clothing he needs, the spindles of textile mills 
would be humming. When the industrial sys- 
tem is dominated by consumers, their consump- 
tive needs will be met. As population increased, 
and so the possible producers increased, a per- 
centage of the increasing population would be 
needed to supply the wants of the larger num- 
Any surplus producers 


could be absorbed in several ways. Retirement 
could be at an earlier age, or hours of work 
could be shortened, or greater consumption 
would be possible. 

Would this mean a perfectly static society ? 
Would improvements never be made to increase 
production per worker? Would new products 
never be developed? Such a society would not 
necessarily be static. The co-operatives might 
develop new fields of consumption, as the Du 
Ponts, by cellophane, developed a new field. It 
1s easy to conceive of a consumers’ economy 
progressing, originating new articles and new 
methods. The difference in this regard between 
a consumers’ economy and a producers’ econo- 
my might well be the difference between an 
orderly, though perhaps slower, progress, 
keeping the balance between production and 
consumption, and the cataclysmic dislocations 
we have periodically experienced in depressions 
under a producer economy. “ 

J. ELLIOT Ross 
Charlottesville, Va. 


—___———————————————— 


New Deals, Past and Present 
GX Lie 


HE vast majority of the people of our 
country stand aghast at the rise of the 
Totalitarian State. The conviction the 

republican form: of government, based on the 
universal franchise and a parliamentary form 
of representation, is superior to all other forms 
of government, is so inbred in Americans that 
the advent of the new “strong State” seems 
as preposterous to them as did the rise of mod- 
ern Democracy over a hundred years ago to the 
representatives of the Feudal System. The re- 
action, especially of the class whose members 
were so long the largest beneficiaries by far of 
the political and economic system developed in 
accordance with the theories of Liberalism, 
does not differ at all from the violent opposi- 
tion adopted by those whom the Liberals of the 
19. century called reactionaries. 

The Totalitarian State simply can not be, 
they insist; consequently, the meeting even of 
a handful of Fascists or Nazis tempts them to 
cry for suppression by the police. No Bour- 
bon king or prince was ever more insistent in 
this regard than our defenders of liberal De- 
mocracy. But this new “strong State” is 
merely a reaction to the conditions for which 
the “weak State’ is responsible, having ac- 
cepted and carried out the injunction of the 
“philosophers” of the eighteenth century that 
public authority was not to interfere with the 
economic activities of its subjects. The “weak 
State” of the nineteenth century underwrote 
the false doctrine of laissez faire, laissez aller, 
the closing words of which sentence are so 
rarely quoted: namely, that “the world will find 
its own way,” provided complete freedom of 
action is granted economic man. The materi- 
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alistic conception of history, as taught by Karl 
Marx, can hardly be considered more fallaci- 
ous and harmful than this physiocratic axiom 
adopted by the theorists of the Liberal School. 

It is against this doctrine and everything it 
represents in Society and the State the repre- 
sentatives of the Totalitarian school of political 
thought revolt. The world is merely moving 
once more from one extreme to the other; but 
so much is evident even today that the “strong 
State” has announced itself and that several 
Nations have declared for it. Rant as they may, 
our liberal Bourbons will not be able to prevent 
the further expansion of the Authoritarian 
State. The fact of the matter is, even England 
and our country are already deeply involved in 
the process of political evolution from the 
“weak State” to the “strong State.” The growth 
of Federal power is too apparent to be neglected 
by anyone except those willfully blind to the 
signs of the time. Great commonwealths and 
municipalities which, in former times, would 
have constituted powerful City States, send 
their representatives to the White House and 
into the Capitol at Washington to beg alms and 
aid almost on bended knees. The birthright of 
true Democracy is being sold for a mess of pot- 
tage in more instances than one. And the peo- 
ple stand idly by, satisfied with bread and 
games. They still possess the universal fran- 
chise, but both in Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy people too still go to the polls. But true 
self-government is incompatible with the Au- 
thoritarian State; and it is self-government 
that matters most in a Democracy. But self- 
government imposes on individuals sacrifices, 
and it is exactly these people are no longer cap- 
able of. 

Because of its restricted faculties and pur- 
posed impotence, the liberal State of the 19th 
century was called by Ferdinand Lassalle 
(1825-1864) “the night-watchman state.” This 
incompetent weakling was thrust aside as soon 
as the exigencies of the world war had proved 
a planned and wideflung exercise of power on 
the part of governments necessary. It was 
generally expected and thought possible that the 
nations afflicted by the great struggle would, 
once the crisis had subsided, return to the form- 
er condition. But even countries such as Eng- 
land and our own were at the very time drift- 
ing toward an order of things depending on an 
increase of power, necessary to the State for 
the purpose of extending its influence into do- 
mains previously considered the untrammeled 
preserves of individuals or private enterprisers. 
The Muscle Shoals project, inaugurated during 
the war, and now developed into the TVA pro- 
ject, is a case in point. 

Ultimately the great international depression 
overcame any hesitancy on the part of poli- 
ticians to broaden the scope of governmental 
activities even in the Democracies referred to. 
In our country, the persistently promoted 
growth of Federal power had laid the founda- 


tion for such a development. The New Deal 
was, in fact, nothing if not a bold step in the 
indicated direction. Its proponents professed 
their intention to inaugurate a reformation of 
far-reaching significance; their attacks on the 
Supreme Court and the various attempts at ex- 
propriating the expropriators for the benefit of 
the State through taxation indicate sufficiently 
the trend of their plans. 

The supposition, so generally held at pres- 
ent, that the Authoritarian State is possible 
only with a people not firmly imbued with the 
principles of Democracy is fallacious. It is 
serving a propagandistic purpose at present 
and will be discarded in time. It is in the name 
of Democracy men in our country even today 
demand the State exercise to a greater de- 
gree its power, based on the idea that De- 
mocracy is not a political status at all, but an 
economic status. Which idea, as Professor Al- 
bert Jay Nock declares, “has long been accept- 
ed by many social philosophers.” It was the 
Russian Revolution, he believes, “liberated the 
idea, blew it, we may say, into all men’s heads 
and lodged it fast there, so that now, conscl- 
ously or unconsciously, intelligently or unintel- 
ligently, they interpret democracy to them- 
selves in some kind of economic terms.’!) It 
does seem the idea has been accepted, although 
unconsciously perhaps, by a vast number of our 
people with the willingness born of hope and 
hardly surpassed by the enthusiastic reception 
accorded the idea liberated by the great French 
Revolution, that Liberty, Fraternity, Equality 
would create a new world. With the force of 
dynamite this idea destroyed feudal society and 
institutions. It seems, in the present age, the 
thought expressed by Mussolini: ‘‘Fascism de- 
sires the State to be a strong organic body, at 
the same time reposing upon broad and popu- 
lar support,”’2) will prove equally powerful. 
While we are not as yet willing to speak with 
the Italian statesman of “the outworn ideology 
of the nineteenth century,” the concessions to 
the new concept of democracy are far-reach- 
ing. A comparison, for instance, between the 
attitude of John Stuart Mill on public education 
and the plans proposed by the authors of the 
“Report of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion,’ transmitted to Congress on February 
23d last, shows how far certain ideals of the 
last century have been left behind. The famous 
economist, whose treatise on “Liberty” was a 
plea for the rights of the individual and indi- 
viduality, oppesed the proposal of State educa- 
tion. Urging that “the whole length that the 
State should go was simply to require that 
every parent should see that his children got 
a good education, and, in case of need, should 


1) Nock, A. J., The Theory of Education in th 
United States. N. Y., 1982, p. 86. nae 

*) Mussolini, Benito, The Political and Social Doe- 
trine of Fascism. An authorized translation. 2. ed. 
London, 1938, p. 24. 
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help with money for that end; but for the State 
to provide education would be tantamount to 
killing out originality: ‘a general State educa- 
tion is a mere contrivance for moulding people 
to be exactly like one another.’’”3) On the 
other hand, the Report referred to transcends 
even, as it were, its own program. Having de- 
clared that “a new social attitude toward chil- 
dren and youth had gained wide acceptance,” 
the authors of the document ultimately state 
unhesitatingly : “The conviction is general that 
the American people must move forward along 


_ both old and new lines [italics ours] of social 


endeavor .... The Place of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this forward movement has been 
the special object of study by this Committee. 
The Committee is convinced that the Federal 
Government must confine and expand its efforts 
to improve and enlarge the social services, in- 
cluding education, and that it must exercise a 
large measure of constructive national leader- 
ship, because in no other agency can represen- 
tative national leadership be vested.’’4) The 
Committee confesses to being “impressed even 
more, however, with the obvious fact that few 
social problems can be solved by the Federal 
Government alone.” 


The arm-chair socialist, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, in 1935 admitted to his disappointment 
over President Roosevelt’s original security 
program. “And yet,” he wrote, “I am thrilled 
by it; I am full of enthusiasm and unashamed. 
For it is an entering wedge. It establishes the 
responsibility of the State for these things.’’) 
Since this was said three years ago, many more 
wedges of a similar kind have been driven in- 
to the established political framework of the 
nation amidst public acclaim. But not a few 
have remained unconvinced. Perhaps at the 
very time when Mr. Villard was writing his 
article for the Nation, the editor of the United 
States News placed over his remarks on the 


- game subject the title: “Uncle Sam: Social Wel- 


fare Guardian.” It is in the text the writer 
remarks: ‘Soon the Federal Government will 
join the State governments in watching over 
the lives of its citizens from childhood to old 
age. 

“Duties formerly imposed on the family and 
the community are one by one becoming the 
concern also of Washington, where the Nation 
now takes a paternalistic interest in individual 
cares. 

“The man without a job, the aged person 
without an income, the child without adequate 
support, the farmer without a profitable mar- 
ket, the home owner unable to meet his debt, 
the business man needing money, all turn to 
the Nation’s Capital for relief. 


3) Davidson, Wm. L., Political Thought in England. 
Nee, ps ZL. 

4) Loe. cit., House Doc. No. 529. Wash., 1988, pp. 2-3. 

5) Issues and Men. In The Nation, Feb. 5, 1935, p. 


(sl e 
‘Uncle Sam now becomes a social welfare 
worker.”’ 


_ The plan so joyously hailed by Mr. Villard 
impressed the editor of the Washington weekly 
as an Invocation addressed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment “to force every worker in the future 
to save against a rainy day” and to compel, on 
the other hand, the employers “to build reserves 
against unemployment.” State Governments 
would retain, in the future as in the past, “their 
function of dealing directly with the individual. 
But from Washington is to flow the power to 
force action by States and to co-ordinate their 
social welfare activity.” Continuing, the 
author of these opinions states: “From a de- 
tached, distant power, designed to deal with 
carefully designated duties, the national Gov- 
ernment becomes a fatherly being watching 
over the daily lives of its family of 125,000,- 
000.’’6) 

The direction in which the Federal Govern- 
ment is traveling is by no means foreign to our 
several States. We are able to quote the fol- 
lowing remarks on the subject from the official 
publication of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, of which the people know little, while it 
claims to be “a part of the Governmental struc- 
ture of the United States,” a “joint agency cre- 
ated by thirty-five state governments.” It is 
the February issue of the Council’s monthly, 
State Government, yielded the following sen- 
tences, the author of which is Dr. Paul T. Staf- 
ford, Assistant Professor of Politics, Princeton 
University: 

“American state government has today en- 
tered an era of sweeping reorganization. Slow- 
ly but surely its traditional pattern is being re- 
vised and reconstructed along lines that are en- 
tirely new. Already there can be seen the 
emerging outlines of a new governmental 
framework within which the modern functions 
of state government may be more expeditiously 
and effectively discharged. 

“To be properly understood, the modern 
movement for reconstruction of state govern- 
ment must be visualized against a background 
of current major trends in government. The 
outstanding political phenomenon of the twenti- 
eth century in this country is the enormous ex- 
pansion of governmental responsibility and ac- 
tion. Once confined largely to the role of po- 
licing the community, to the task of protecting 
one’s rights from infringement by others, gov- 
ernments are now directing their principal en- 
ergies to the active betterment of the indi- 


_vidual’s circumstance.”’”) 


In this general enlargement of public au- 
thority, Dr. Stafford declares, “the states have 
been major participants.” Nevertheless, the 
American people would, were they charged at 
the present time with fostering tendencies 


6) Loc. cit. Issue of Jan. 28, 1935. : 
7) Loe. cit., Feb., 1938, Modern Reconstruction of 
State Government, p. 28. 
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which must ultimately result in an Authori- 
tarian State, indignantly declare that the de- 
mocracy of the fathers would never be repudi- 
ated by their posterity. They would deny that 
the following statement by Benito Mussolini 
possesses any significance for our people at all: 
“If every age has its own characteristic doc- 
trine, there are a thousand signs which point 
to Fascism as the characteristic doctrine of our 
time.” They would, furthermore, emphatically 
repudiate his contention that Fascism “has 
henceforth in the world the universality of all 
those doctrines which, in realizing themselves, 
have represented a stage in the history of the 
human spirit.’’’) 

The Authoritarian State, the antithesis of the 
“lazy” State, considered the best by William 
von Humboldt, is undoubtedly “an embodied 
will to power and government.’”’ While the av- 
erage American would assert that such a gov- 
ernment could not be imposed upon our Nation 
without provoking a sanguinary conflict, the 
opinion that revclutions are necessarily accom- 
panied by bloody insurrections is false. As 
false as the prevalent thought that revolutions 
always originate in the mass. A revolution 
may begin at the top; such a revolution. oc- 
curred in the Germany of the Holy Roman 
Empire when in 1802 the Reichstag at Regens- 
burg resolved to abolish all of the minor reign- 
ing houses of princes, reigning territorial 
bishops and abbots, and all imperial free cities, 
with the exception of four, one of which, Frank- 
furt, was annexed to Prussia in 1866, while 
Liibeck disappeared in the jaws of that State 
only two years ago. Not a few revolutions of 
modern times were fostered by the middle class 
in society; neither the legion of Black Shirts 
nor of the Brown Shirts was composed of pro- 
letarians. The Authoritarian State is a revo- 
lution directed largely from the middle against 
the impotently weak or “lazy’’ State, anxious 
not to govern too much, against which danger 
a liberal economist, John Ramsay McCulloch 
(1789-1864), warned his contemporaries. Rev- 
olutions may, in fact, like the thief in the night, 
steal over a people without their realizing the 
full significance of changes encompassing them 
gradually. 

_ Writing on “The New American Revolution” 
in the Journal of the American Bar Association 
as long ago as December, 1924, Professor 
N icholas Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, envisaged just such a revolution. 
Having discussed the Child Labor Amendment 
which, he stated, “despite its sweeping and rev- 
olutionary character, has received the formal 
endorsement of the several political parties,” 
the well known scholar continues: “Probably 
if the American people were directly asked 
whether they desired to change their form of 
government, their reply would be overwhelm- 
ingly in the negative. The number of those 


8) Loe. cit., p. 26. 


who consciously prefer a direct democracy 01 
some form of class government to representa- 
tive Federal Republic is not large, and such 
arguments as they can advance in support of 
their preference beat hopelessly and helplessly 
against the protecting wall which Justice, Lib- 
erty and Progress have built about the Govern- 
ment founded upon the Constitution of the 
United States. There are, however, other ways 
of overturning or changing a government than 
by the method of direct attack. Foundations 
may be slowly yet steadily worn away by suc- 
cessive acts which, however well supported or 
seemingly innocent at the moment, have as a 
necessary consequence the sweeping or chang- 
ing of the American form of government as it 
now exists. Every transfer of activity from 
the sphere of liberty to the sphere of govern- 
ment ....is such an undermining of the foun- 
dation. Every attempt to make uniform by the 
force of Federal power the conduct and activi- 
ties of citizens in several states, is an under- 
mining of the foundation. Every attempt by 
use of the Federal power to enable government 
to encroach still farther upon the domain of 
liberty is an undermining of the foundation.’’®) 
The article quoted from has several sub-head- 
ings. These sub-headings appear tremendously — 
significant at the present time: ‘‘Evidences 
Point Unmistakably to a Quiet Revolution Tak- 
ing Place in the Hearts and Minds of Men’— 
“It Manifests Itself Notably in an Impatient 
Willingness to Permit Government to Absorb 
Increasing Control Over Private Life and Oc- 
cupations, As Well As in Other Ways.” Those 
engaged in fostering the “Quiet Revolution” are 
spoken of by Professor Nicholas Murray But- 
ler as “the new American revolutionists.” The 
great depression and its aftermath has un- 
doubtedly augmented their numbers and grant- 
ed their appeals the force of circumstantial evi- 
dence. But while our so-called Liberals (they 
are in fact anti-Liberal), Progressives and Ra- 
dicals call themselves opponents of the Authori- 
tarian State, they are mere ushers making 
room for what Dr. Stafford calls ‘the recon- 
struction movement in state government,” 
which he sees “as a product of modern economic 
and social change. He Peewee 


This Nazi madness should finally awaken 
us to the real danger of that modern monster, 
the Omnipotent State. And yet it seems quite 
obvious that only too many German Catholics 
are still eager to exchange a modicum of alleged 
economic progress under a dictatorship for 
spiritual and religious slavery. Here in our 
own midst the march towards the Omnipotent 
State continues unabated with indeed, much 
applause along the way even by eminent Cath- 
olics and leaders. 

The Echo 


9) Loe. cit., pp. 846-847. 
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WARDER’S REVIEW 


Weathercocks 


A LONDON financial paper is said by The 
Argonaut, of San Francisco, to have 
characterized President Roosevelt as “a man of 
principle without principles.”’ The western re- 
view referred to, which claims still to be “Cali- 
fornia’s Famous Weekly Paper,” insists “that 
describes him very well.’”’ In addition, the Brit- 
ish paper is quoted as saying: 

“The President’s policies revolve with the swiftness 
One day an inflationist, the 
next a deflationist. A fixer of prices denounces his 
own creations, a giver of what he calls ‘the more abun- 
dant life’ who orders the destruction of food while mil- 
lions of his fellow-countrymen are under-nourished. A 
great preacher of free speech who threatened the po- 
litical ruin of Senators who for the sake of principle 
opposed his Supreme Court ‘reforms.’ A bitter critic 
of bureaucracy who has created so many bureaus that 
Washington cannot contain them. A stern advocate of 
economy who has spent more money than any Presi- 
dent in the history of the United States.”1) 

It seems to the Argonaut that there is no 
flaw in this indictment; “‘if there be,” the edi- 
torial states, ‘‘we have not been able to find 
it.” We shall not argue the point. But we do 
consider the charge unjust, because it attempts 
to make a scapegoat of the President for sins 
common in our times to both men and political 
parties. In modern democracies the majority 
must be humored; the mass-will is, as it were, 
the wind which statesmen and politicians must 
obey. Why then blame them for playing the 
role of weathercocks? It is the system should 
be held responsible for the vacillating attitude 
of those entrusted with power by the people; 
it makes of the majority, which Goethe, one of 
the masterminds of the nineteenth century, de- 
clared so repulsive, a veritable dictator whose 
whims even are to be obeyed. 


A Means of Lowering Prices to Consumers 


UMEROUS instances in the history of co- 
operation grant irrefutable proof that 
even the knowledge of an intended or impend- 
ing co-operative produces results favorable to 
consumers. Co-operation is always a threat to 
the element of unrestrained profit, so essential 
to the capitalistic system. 
A recent experience proves anew the conten- 
tion referred to. On December 5th of last 
year, the New York Times reported that, 


“Because of complaints about the price and quality 
of police uniforms the Patrolmen’s Benevolent Associ- 
ation voted yesterday to ask the State Legislature for 
permission to establish a co-operative for the manu- 
facture of police uniforms... . d 

“The uniforms are now made by several independent 
concerns, and according to policemen there have been 
many complaints... .” 


Some four weeks later, on Jan. 6th of the 


present year, the New York World-Telegram 


1) Loe. cit., Feb. 4. 


yan 


was able to state what had resulted from this 
action in the meanwhile. 

“The Police Department’s plans for a co-operative 
factory to produce uniforms for its members today 
forced the Uniform Manufacturers’ Exchange into pre- 
senting a lower price scale to forestall such competi- 
tion,” the World-Telegram reports. “The prices are 
based on lower fabric values... . 


“The new Exchange prices were submitted to Com- 
missioner Valentine yesterday. The new prices include 
reductions of $4 and $5 on overcoats.” 

However, the offer of the Uniform Manufac- 
turers’ Exchange is no solution of the problem. 
Reduction in price would probably be effected 
by use of goods of lower quality or workman- 
ship, although the members of the Exchange 
would not, of course, admit to their resorting 
to such means. Not merely the quality of the 
cloth would be lowered with the connivance of 
a consenting manufacturer ; even the lining and 
thread that would go into the uniforms would 
be of inferior quality, and here and there a 
quarter of an inch would be “‘saved.” Quality 
and profit are, in fact, mutually antagonistic 
elements of production under the capitalistic 
system. This is one cause, and not the least, of 
economic waste, imperceptible though it may 
be in many cases, and of loss to the consumers. 


A True Democracy Resorting to Anti-Liberal 
Means 


HE conspiracy of silence on the part of 

a press misinformed by interested states- 
men, politicians and financiers is such that one 
is tempted to wish for an “Association Devoted 
to the Dissemination of Suppressed or Ignored 
News.” While much ado is made in this press 
over certain countries which have not as yet 
succumbed to Fascism, Switzerland, a republic 
for four hundred and fifty years and one of the 
truest democracies the world has known, is 
never so much as mentioned with a word even 
in this connection. But there may be a reason. 


Neither the individual cantons nor the fed- 
eral government of Switzerland are willing, for 
instance, to grant the Communists carte 
blanche. On the contrary, there is a growing 
sentiment in Switzerland to adopt the means 
the people in Quebec have resorted to: prohibi- 
tion of communistic organizations and meet- 
ings. In the canton Vaud on a recent Saturday 
an election was held to decide an initiative re- 
garding the prohibition of communistic socie- 
ties or other organizations subject to foreign 
influence. By 34,798 in favor of the initiative 
against 12,764 opposed, the prohibitive measure 
carried the day, in spite of the fact that not 
merely Communists but also Socialists fought 
it. Strange as it may seem, the cities were 
strongly in favor of the initiative. 

The canton Vaud is not the only one of the 
federated states of Switzerland to favor prohi- 
bition of communistic organizations. The can- 
tons Geneva and Neufchatel had previously 
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barred communistic organizations, warned by 
the fate that has befallen Spain and the tactics 
resorted to by the Communists in France. The 
people of Switzerland are not willing their 
democratic institutions should serve as a cleak 
for Red agitators. They rather believe with 
Plato that it is the duty of those entrusted with 
governance to suppress license of every kind 
and whatever may be considered detrimental to 
public welfare. This, of course, is not to the 
taste of the false friends of democracy who, 
while promoting New Deals intended to over- 
come laissez faire in the economic world, de- 
mand for themselves laissez faire in the politi- 
cal realm. 


Guilty of Soil Butchery 


OIL-EXHAUSTION, of which so much has 

been said and written in recent years, has 
been thought largely a sin of commission on the 
part of heedless individuals and a sin of omis- 
sion on the part of public authorities, inactive 
because of the accepted theory the State should 
not interfere in the economic activities of citi- 
zens. One of the branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it seems, must be charged, however, 
with having neglected to protect soil under its 
charge from the results of abuses detrimental 
to the soil. 

It is the Society of American Foresters as- 
serts that the free competitive grazing on the 
open and unreserved public domain under con- 
trol of the Department of the Interior, having 
continued unchecked until two years ago, re- 
sulted in destruction of over 50 percent of its 
forage and carrying capacity, and induced 
widespread erosion. As a result, the silt load 
of the streams increased until the entire reser- 
voir capacity of the great dams which this De- 
partment had built under the Reclamation Ser- 
vice will be wiped out in periods varying from 
20 to 120 years. Boulder Dam despite its huge 
storage area will be filled to the brim in a little 
over a century. 

The Department of the Interior, it is claimed, did 
not, over a period of fifty years, succeed in its attempt 
to control this grazing, for the simple reason that the 
U. S. Land Office officials steadily pursued the an- 
nounced policy of seeking to alienate every acre of 
this domain to private ownership as rapidly as possible 
and those who saw farther could not stem the tide. 
The Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, 
it is stated further, remedied the evils of grazing ulti- 
mately in an effectual manner. It is the attempt to 
transfer the National Forests back to the Department 
of the Interior, that has called forth the protest on the 
part of the Society of American Foresters, from which 
we are quoting. While the communications, released 
recently, commend the Department of the Interior 
“for its belated recognition of the necessity for con- 
trolling grazing on the public domain,” it expresses the 
belief that, “so far, evidence is lacking to convince us 
of the willingness of their grazing branch to subordi- 
nate the interests and demands of the stockmen for 


more stock on the range, to the pressing need for 
drastic reductions in order to check the extension of 


erosion and silting, and to giving game animals an 
even break.” 

Evidence of so serious a nature, that the Gov- 
ernment does sin, should cause those, who be- 
lieve the ills of society can best be healed by the 
State, to hesitate and ponder. 


Co-operation Appears in Various Forms 


OME indigenous forms of co-operation, 

prevalent in Southern India, have been 
brought to the attention of the readers of the 
Hindu by Mr. G. Gopala Rao. The writer de- 
scribes the system of Kudimaramath by which 
tanks and irrigation channels are cleaned and 
kept in repair, the digging of canals in river 
beds when the rivers go dry, and the joint rais- 
ing of paddy [rice] seedlings by poor ryots. 
What is perhaps the most interesting form of 
co-operative irrigation is described as follows: 

“Agricultural laborers belonging to the depressed 
classes cultivating tiny plots of land, who are too poor 
to own cattle, resort to co-operative watering of their 
crops. On moonlit nights during the watering season in 
viliages not far from Madras City one may come across 
batches of men from ten to sixteen in number, yoking 
themselves to the mhote like bullocks, and baling out 
water to irrigate their tiny plots. During the day these 
laborers work for wages, and at nights utilize the wells 
of obliging landlords to irrigate their crops.’’!) 

Co-operation is natural to man; man is im- 
pelled to resort to mutual help of this kind by 
the very fact that his existence frequently de- 
pends on the collaboration among neighbors. 
The outstanding example of co-operation in the 
service of individual welfare and the common 
weal was developed by the sturdy inhabitants 
of the lower reaches of the rivers Elbe, Weser 
and Ems, where for almost a thousand years 
back dyking has been accomplished co-opera- 
tively and in accordance with laws developed in 
the course of the centuries to meet the par- 
ticular needs of stretches of land, the security 
of whose inhabitants depends to this day on the 
dykes protecting the shores. Not merely ri- 
parian rights but land rights even had to yield 
to consideration for the common good. 

Unfortunately, this truly fascinating ex- 
ample of co-operative endeavor is virtually un- 
known to American sociologists. 

What Goethe had been told of the dykes and 
the dyke laws of lower Germany so impressed 
him that Faust’s plan to colonize a waste of 
shoreland includes protection against the sea. 
Pictured as standing on the doorsteps to eter- 
nity, Faust visions the results of his utilitarian 
endeavors and, crying out, declares: 

A land like Paradise here, round about; 

Up to the brink the tide may roar without, 


And though it gnaw, to burst with force the limit, 
By common impulse all unite to hem it.2) 


1) Quoted from Madras Journal of Co-o/ sya ee 
XXIX’ No. 2. f Co-operation, Vol. 


2) Faust, Act 5, VI. Taylor’s transl. of the 
does not do justice to the original. passes 
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CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


Unhappily, something that was foreshadowed 
by Samuel Butler in “Erewhon” has taken 
place. Man, instead of enslaving the machine 
and subjecting it to his will, has been enslaved 
by it and the result is the breakdown of civili- 
zation which we are now witnessing. Through 
greed we have lost control of our machines and 
half their activities are either useless or worse. 
Advertising with the lie in its soul talks loud- 
ly of truth and assumes that there is some vir- 
- tue In encouraging manufacturers to produce 
what is futile or deleterious and persuading 
customers to buy what they really do not want. 
With it all goes unemployment and it can at 


least be said for a considerable drop in the: 


population that even if the percentage of un- 
employed rose there would be fewer actual 
people suffering its misery—and that (?) af- 


ter all is what counts. 
o Saturday Review 


Advocacy of government ownership and op- 
eration, generally speaking, is based on half 
truths and incorrect information, and proceeds 
on the theory that whatever in the history and 
present situation of railroads may seem wrong, 
in the light of hind-sight and second-guessing, 
would have been done differently and better if 
only the superior wisdom of government had 
had the doing of it. 

At the end of our one period of government 
operation—twenty-seven months, of which only 
eleven months were in time of war—the gov- 
ernment returned the railroads to private op- 
eration in such condition that the only credit 
available to them was that of the Government. 
Government loans made at that time totaled 
$1,080,000,000. Of that great sum, all but $30,- 
000,000 has been repaid, with more than $217,- 
000,000 in interest, representing a handsome 
profit to the government on the whole trans- 


tion. 
AM RoBertT S. HENRY 
in Dynamic America’) 


: Texas independence, won by Sam Houston 

102 years ago at San Jacinto, is commemorated 
by a battlefield monument now almost finished. 
It is 564 feet high, which is nine feet higher 
than the Washington Monument on the Po- 
FOMIACT. 6. « 

The monument will cost more than a million 
dollars. “This cost will be borne equally by the 
State, the Public Works Administration, the 
Works Progress Administration and the Fed- 
eral Government through a direct grant.” What 
does this sound like? 

It sounds like the certificate of Ko-Ko’s exe- 
cution, which was signed by the Coroner, who 
was Pooh-Bah; by the Lord Chief Justice, who 


1) Why Government Ownership of Railroads? Loc. 
cit., March, p. 23. 


i0 


was Pooh-Bah; by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, who was Pooh-Bah, ete. 
It is not quite like that in Texas, where the 
State does pay one-fourth the cost of the new 
monument. But, after that, one-fourth is paid 
by the PWA, which is Uncle Sam; the WPA, 
is Uncle Sam, and the Federal Government, 
which is no other. 

And it is like this all over the country. There 
must be public undertakings of which the cost, 
speaking by and large, is borne share and share 
alike by WPA, PWA, FDIC, HOLC, TVA and 
REC, all of whom are really you know who. 


Topics of the Times, 
N. Y. Times’) 


Why has industrialism reduced the workman 
“to a subhuman condition of intellectual irre- 
sponsibility”? Why has the free workman of 
pre-industrial times become the unfree worker 
of industrialism? The answer can be put very 
simply, in a series of statements. 

1. Work is, and always will be, a necessity. To 


quote Yuadragesimo anno, “Man is born to labor as the 
bird is born to fly.” 


2. Man is composed of body and spirit, both good, 
both real, and plainly united together. Mind and Body 
to be healthy must be integrated. 

3. Connect these two propositions: Work must be 
done, man must be whole, and what do you get? You 
get the necessary labor of the whole man, of the in- 
tegrated human being. And this fully human labor, 
the making of things by fully integrated men, is 
called art. 


4. Any other labor is unworthy of a creature made 
in the Image of God. Normal man will always strive 
to make worthily, if allowed to do so. Under industri- 
alism he is not allowed to do so. 


5. Complete human making, or art, like any other 
normal human activity brings its own rewards. Here 
also are real artists, who work for the good of the 
thing made (whether that be making a sick body well, 
as in the medical art, a dull mind bright, as in the 
teaching art, or a stone statue, as in the scupltor’s 
art), who work for the good of the thing made, rather 
than for their own immediate gratifications, like to 
work. They insist that they be paid enough for their 
work so they may be able to keep on working. 

But when you get makers who are not al- 
lowed to take normal pleasure in their work, 
men who should be artists but are not artists, 
you will find men who will only go on working 
so that they may be able to keep on being paid. 
Not only will they fail to take any interest in 
their work, and derive no satisfaction from it, 
but they will seek satisfactions elsewhere, satis- 
factions unrelated to their work, often of the 
most unreal and fantastic sort. Failing to se- 
cure the food for satisfaction in healthy 
human work, they snatch at the d rug of sa- 
tisfactions of the most artificial and intellectu- 
ally degrading sort. And industri- 
alism is very careful to see that 
suchesatisiactions are oe merous 


ly supplied. GRAHAM CAREY 


1) Tuesday, March 15th. 


SOCIAT Riva a 


CATHOLIC SoOcIAL ACTION 


Establishment of a School of Social and Po- 
litical Sciences, affiliated with the Faculty of 
Philosophy of Laval University, in Quebec, has 
been announced by Cardinal Villeneuve, Arch- 
bishop of Quebec. The Rev. J. H. Levesque, O. 
P., will be the first director. 


As explained by the Rt. Rev. Camille Roy, Rector of 
the University, the intention is not only to popularize 
these studies but to provide an opportunity for a pro- 
found study which may lead to degrees of Bachelor, 
Licentiate and Doctor. ‘The program of studies will be 
based on that of the famous Louvain University, and 
it is expected prominent European professors will be 
called in to give lectures. 


The 1938 convention of the National Cath. 
Rural Life Conference will be held at Vin- 
cennes, Ind., the week of Sept. 25th, it was an- 
nounced following a session of the executive 
committee conducted recently at St. Paul. A 
representative of Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, 
Bishop of Indianapolis and host to the conven- 
tion, reported that the priests of that Diocese 
are already formulating plans for the Con- 
ference’s 16th annual meeting. 


A Library Loan Service for country priests and study 
clubs has been inaugurated by the Conference, intend- 
ed to supply the needs of priests desiring to inaugurate 
study courses on economic and sociological problems in 
their bearing upon the welfare of the Church in rural 
America, 


Under the patronage of Most Rev. Samuel A. 
Stritch, Archbishop of Milwaukee, a National 
Catholic Social Action Conference will meet at 
Milwaukee on May 1-4. Sessions of the Con- 
ference, to be conducted in the Milwaukee audi- 
torium, will be devoted to discussion of the 
principles of a Christian social order. 


_ Speakers at the general and sectional meetings, to 
include representatives of employers, workers and ex- 
ponents of Catholic social teaching, will analyze the 
conditions existing in the major industries of the coun- 
try with a view to determining means whereby the 
Christian principles may be applied to industry. 

Panel meetings will also be arranged, at which the 
papal pronouncements on the reconstruction of Society 
will be examined in detail. The Conference will like- 
wise study the program of Catholic Action as outlined 
by the Hierarchy. In addition to these sessions, a spe- 
cial meeting will be conducted for members of the 
clergy, to concern itself with the methods of applying 
the principles of Catholic social action as enunciated 
by the Popes. 


New Zealand possesses a well edited, pur- 
poseful Catholic fortnightly in Zealandia. With 
the approval of Most Rev. J. M. Liston, Bishop 
of Auckland, a Guild was founded, whose ob- 
jects are: 


1. To enlarge the sphere of influence of Zealandia by 
obtaining the fullest measure of loyal support and 
assistance in the task of increasing the paper’s cir- 
culation, particularly by sending it into those homes 
where, for various reasons, it is most needed yet 
most unlikely to be found. 

2. To register as Associates of the Press those who 
are willing to pledge themselves to a subscription 
of 1 pound ($5.00) a year, of which one-half would 
cover their personal subscription and the other be 


devoted to increase of circulation. Donations of 5 
shillings per quarter will be gratefully accepted. 

3. To encourage the practice of making frequent do- 
nations for the purpose of extending the paper's 
sphere. A promise of threepence per week will en- 
title anyone to membership in the Guild. 

4. To pray daily for the Apostolate of the Press. 


HOUSING 


Rents in houses belonging to the Guildford, 
England, Rural District Council are to be regu-. 
lated from April on by the size of the family. 
Standard rents of 11 shillings (about $2.75; 
this is a weekly charge) for a parlor house and 
8 shillings for a non-parlor house have been 
fixed. A rebate of one shilling a week is to be 
allowed for each child living at home, subject 
to a minimum rent of three shillings and six 
pence a week being paid. 

To counteract this the rent is to be increased by nine 


pence (about 18 cents) a week in respect of each lodg- 
er and subtenant. 


MORATORIA 


A “voluntary moratorium’ on evictions in 
the city of St. Louis for one month, or until 
additional funds are made available for relief 
purposes, was recommended by Most Rev. John 
J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, in a state- 
ment on the unemployment crisis. His Excel- 
lency likewise urged that vacant school build- 
ings be used to shelter the homeless. 


“I have investigated the many relief agencies, es- 
pecially in the downtown district,’ Archbishop Glennon 
states, “where most of the poor and unemployed con- 
gregrate, and I find the situation acute and the aid ex- 
tended inadequate .... The Mayor and the Governor 
should be able to obtain either from the city or the 
State treasury an allotment to supplement the at pres- 
ent inadequate care that the existing agencies are giv- 
ing the needy. Vast sums are being received for and 
alloted to the work of higher education. It certainly 
would be more humane to dedicate some of.these funds 
to the care of the hungry and the homeless.” 

The Archbishop believes that by summer the various 
municipal and State governmental forces “will have 
enough good sense and practical knowledge to clear 
the way for a return to normal living of all the people, 
at least to all our people that are satisfied to live 
normally.” 


CENTRALIZATION OF POWER 


Opposition to the proposed Federal Bureau 
of Fine Arts was expressed at the March meet- 
ing of the New York Society of Teachers 
of Dancing, Inc. The speakers were unanimous 
in declaring that the plans, in their present 
form, would deprive many, if not all, competent 
professional teachers of dancing of their means 
of livelihood. 


Not only, the teachers asserted, would their pupils 
be taken from them, but individual teaching, initiative 
and progress in their profession would be killed and 
government and political propaganda substituted for 
real progress in the advancement of dancing, as an art. 

Supporting the views recently expressed by Walter 
Damrosch in opposing the proposed Federal Bureau of 
Fine Arts, the New York Society members maintained 
such a bureau was chiefly in the interests of union labor 
and political patronage and would be detrimental rath- 
er than advantageous to progress in the arts. 


- fered from lack of rainfall. 
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Greig. O, 


Joseph Ryan, president of the International 
Longshoremen’s association, an A. F. of L. af- 
filiate, told the Senate Commerce Committee 
that the C. I. O. is tied up with the Communist 
Party of America, and gave facts to support 
the charge. He also accused Mrs. Elinor M. 
Herrick, New York regional director of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, of using her 
official powers to wreck the A. F. of L. mari- 
time and waterfront unions “with the ultimate 
objective of becoming secretary of labor under 
John L. Lewis.” 


After hearing Ryan’s testimony the committee adopt- 
ed Chairman Copeland’s resolution calling for an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for an investigation by a special 
senate committee of subversive influences in the mer- 
chant marine. 


POPULATION 


The white race is in greater danger of ex- 
tinction than any other, according to Dr. S. C. 
Ratcliffe, professor of sociology at Illinois Wes- 
leyan University, Bloomington. “Declining 
population, instead of solving our problems of 
unemployment, charitable relief, and poverty,” 
Dr. Ratcliffe declared, ‘‘will leave us those prob- 
lems and in addition will curtail vocational op- 
portunities and increase the intensity of the 


‘competitive struggle in life. 


“While the white population is declining, the Mon- 
golian and Negroid groups are multiplying their kind 
in great numbers. The increase in Japan is more than 
900,000 persons a year; in China more than 44% mil- 
lions. Mongols and dark-skinned races in southern 
Asia and Malaysia are increasing 10 millions a year, 
while in Europe and America the populations are little 
more than holding even.” 


Dr. Ratcliffe also pointed out that every month since 
January, 1931, the United States has lost more persons 
by emigration than have been received by immigration 
and concludes that the nation need not expect further 
growth by means of immigration. “Immigrants do not 
seek homes in countries burdened with unemployment,” 
he said. 


LIBRARY SERVICE FOR RURAL AREAS 


The North-West Grain Dealers’ Association 
acting in co-operation with the Association of 
Canadian Bookmen have completed arrange- 
ments for setting up free lending libraries in 
the areas of Western Canada which have suf- 
A library will be 
installed at one line country elevator in as many 


- towns, villages, hamlets and sidings as the num- 


ber of books collected will allow. Any member 
of a family will be entitled to obtain the loan 


- of books, free of charge, from the library. The 


Fos Y 


books are available to all regardless of which 
elevator system or company in the community 
they patronize. 


The germ of the idea for these circulating libraries 
originated with Lady Tweedsmuir and was conveyed to 
the Association of Canadian Bookmen, who gave their 
enthusiastic co-operation and assistance. The expense 
of housing, distribution and circulation of _the books 
has been undertaken by the North-West Grain Dealers 
Association, made up of line elevator companies 
throughout Western Canada. The Canadian National 


and the Canadian Pacific Railway companies have co- 
operated in making the distribution of these libraries 
possible. Other organizations and individuals have do- 
nated services and materials. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND DISEASE 


Surgeon-General Thomas Parran -told the 
Unemployment Committee a national health 
program was essential for the success of efforts. 
to rehabilitate the nation’s jobless. 


Disease, General Parran said, is much more prevalent 
among the unemployed than among those with jobs and 
there is twelve times the amount of permanent disable- 
ment of heads of needy families as of heads of families 
in comfortable circumstances. The Surgeon-General 
said annual illness of seven days or more was forty- 
three percent more prevalent among unemployed than 
employed. 


JIM CROW 


A woman of the Negro race, who had bought 
a ticket for a stream-lined train operating in 
the South, relates the following experience: 


When she boarded the train she expected to be 
ushered into the usual jim crow car. Instead of a jim 
crow car, however, she was to ride in the baggage car 
—and with a corpse! The baggage agent explained to 
her that when the “Texas Rocket” was built, it was 
built to operate in states where there were no jim crow 
laws, and therefore no provision had been made for 
colored passengers. She continued in the baggage car 
to Dallas, where she transferred to a regular jim crow 
train for Tulsa. “It wouldn’t have been so bad,” the 
woman said, “if it had been in the day time—but it 
was night.” 


THE MACHINE PROBLEM 


The Republic Steel Corporation on March 
15th opened at Cleveland, Ohio, what is said to 
be the world’s largest continuous strip mill, one 
costing $15,000,000. Described as a 98-inch 
mill, the new plant can roll long sheets of steel 
up to 94 inches in width. 

Ribbons of steel, some of them a quarter of a mile 
long, are rolled out of the hot mill at the rate of more 
than 35 feet a second, and out of the cold mill at the 
rate of almost 14 feet a second. The rates of produc- 
tion in the hot and cold mills are said to establish 
world’s records for speed. é 

The entire plant has a nominal rated capacity of 70,- 
000 gross tons a month. The steel strip produced at 
this mill is the basic material in the manufacture of 
automobile bodies, refrigerators, washing machines and 
a thousand and one other items. 


No. R. B. 


A resolution introduced by Senator Burke, of 
Nebraska, for an investigation of the opera- 
tions of the National Labor Relations Board 
has not been pressed for parliamentary rea- 
sons, but Senator Burke emphatically urges an 
investigation and citizens who have noted the 
course of events in industry since the passage of 
the Wagner act will be inclined to support the 
proposal. 

“It demands inquiry,” says the Chicago Tribune, “not 
only because of the immediate consequences of the labor 
relations act and its administration or rather mal- 
administration, but even more because of the lesson 


legislation of this character presents to the people of 
the United States. As Senator Burke truly says, the 
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law in certain particulars is fatally defective because 
it is built upon the false premise that only employers 
can be guilty of unfair practices, and this has been the 
premise of the labor board’s administration of the law. 
The board has functioned repeatedly as an agency of 
ther. 17 Ox” 


CO-OPERATION 


The Association of Swiss Co-operative So- 
cieties, comprising 540 members, reports that 
the turn-over of its central purchasing office 
amounted in 1937 to 200,488,233 francs, com- 
pared with 188,476,062 in the preceding year, 
an increase of 12,012,171. 


The turn-over in 1987 was the highest in the existence 
of the Association. 


Co-operation in the County of Richmond, 
Nova Scotia, has experienced a remarkable 
growth. 


There are now nine credit unions in that County. 
During the past year three co-operative stores were 
started, at D’Escousse, Louisdale, and West Arichat. 
A co-operative of mackerel producers was set up at 
L’Ardoise, which has already handled fifteen hundred 
barrels of mackerel, and a buying club which has done 
thousands of dollars worth of business in the buying of 
salt, barrels, fertilizer and feeds. Lower River Inhabi- 
tants and Red Islands each has a co-operative saw mill. 
Progress is reported from the Richmond Shore Fish 
Company at Petit-de-Grat. 


Commercial operation of Yuma’s newest in- 
dustry, the juicing and canning plant of the 
Yuma Mesa Fruit Growers’ Association, start- 
ed on December 23 last with standing orders 
for almost half of a normal season’s output. 
Commercial operation followed a brief test-run 
made on the day previous. 

Electrically operated, with the grapefruit untouched 
by hand in the entire juicing and canning process, and 
with the latest type stainless steel machines and equip- 
ment, the local plant is most modern and complete in 
all respects. Its normal capacity is 1,000 cases of 
grapefruit juice per day, with the season’s total output 
estimated at between 75,000 and 100,000 cases. 


Study tours to Europe and to Nova Scotia 
are to be conducted next summer to enable 
members of Protestant denominations to in- 
vestigate the growth of co-operatives in other 
lands. Rev. James Myers, Industrial Secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches, will be the 
leader of a trip to study “co-operatives, labor 
and religion in Europe,” starting on July 9 and 
returning August 28. The party will go to 
France, Switzerland, Germany, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Great Britain. 

During August a number of groups will be conducted 
to Nova Scotia under the direction of Dr. J. Henry Car- 
penter, Chairman of the Federal Council’s Committee 
on the Church and Co-operatives, to study the remark- 


able development of co-operatives as a result of the 
educational activities of St. Francis Xavier University. 


Founded in the middle of 1926, the Nobles 
County, Minn., Co-operative Oil Co. has from 
that time up to December 31, 1937, paid $272,- 
825.68 in dividends to patrons. This co-opera- 


tive had besides, on the day referred to, total 
assets of $91,722.10. Sales and other income 
in 1937 reached a grand total of $359,533.77, 
less sales discounts of $7,937.59. The gross 
profit was $71,869.45, less operating expenses 
of $31,917.82. Atis noteworthy that capital 
stock received but $2,388.80 as its share of the 
profit, while patrons were paid $33,562.83 out 
of the year’s profit, to which sum $6,225.53 was 
added from the 1936 dividend reserve. 
According to the report of the Adrian Co-operative 
Oil Co., of Adrian, Minn., for the same year, this co- 
operative, which sold about 200,000 gallons of gasoline 
in 1987, as against 1,680,597 gallons disposed of by the 
Nobles County organization, nevertheless paid $2,032.98 
in dividends to its patrons. Capital stock received but 
$328.29. Moreover, the volume of business showed an 
increase of 25 percent over the previous year, 1936. 


PROTECTING THE CONSUMER 


A special to N. Y. Times from Washington, 
published on March 14th, reports Galery and 
Lord, Inc., New York commission house and 
fabric converter, Biberman Brothers, Inc., 
Philadelphia and New York dress manufactu- 
rer, and Lord & Taylor, New York department 
store, had been ordered by the Federal Trade 
Commission to cease and desist from represent- 
ing as silk any fabrics not wholly comprised of 
silk, the commissioner announced on that day. 

The Commission found that “Lord & Taylor pur- 
chased certain dresses from Biberman Bros, Inc.; that 
the latter bought the fabric from which these dresses 
were made from Galey & Lord, Inc.; and that the three 
firms co-operated in inserting in newspapers certain ad- 
vertisements over the name of Lord & Taylor in which 
certain dresses not composed of silk were designated 
by descriptions indicating a silk composition.” 

The respondents were ordered not to use such words 
as “crépe,” “seal crépe,” “satin,” “silk,” and “silky” to 
describe fabrics not wholly comprised of silk. 


ALCOHOLISM 


An Institute, the sole purpose of which is to 
battle the dangers and abuses of alcohol, has 
been opened at Warsaw in Poland. The vari- 
ous departments are intended to concern them- 
selves with: 

Propaganda; scientific research; the problem of alco- 
holism in art and caricature; cures for alcoholism; fav- 
orable effects of alcohol; non-alcoholic drinks; alco- 
holism in relation to health, tuberculosis, sexual mala- 
dies, children, school, women, the family, suicide, acci- 
dents at work, and sports. Another section studies 
alcohol as a source of revenue for the State. 


LUXURY 


Higher 1937 earnings were reported on 
March 16th by several concerns, as follows: the 
Coca-Cola International Corporation, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Doehler Die Cast- 
ing Company, and the Signode Steel Strapping 
Company. 

Coca-Cola International’s 1937 net income was $7,- 
420,022, equivalent to $35.11 a share, compared with 
$6,549,082, or $30.49 a share, in the preceding year. The 


Company controls the management interest in Coca- 
Cola Company. 


ewe) CMe STUDIES AND NOTES 


Father Joseph Anthony Lutz, 
Pioneer Priest (1801-1861) 
I 


HE Rev. Frederick George Holweck en- 

joys the great distinction of having 

cleared up the intricate phases of the 
checkered career of the temperamental pioneer 
priest, Joseph Anthony Lutz. “It is high 
time,” he wrote in 1917, “to snatch from ob- 
livion the memory of a man who once played a 
prominent part here in St. Louis, Mo., and who 
‘deserves some share of gratitude from German 
Catholics, although in consequence of his edu- 
cation he personally took little interest in his 
countrymen. He was the first priest to preach 
in German. in St. Louis (1834). His apostolic 
career, which began here in great zeal and en- 
thusiasm, ended in New York in bleak obscur- 
ity. Only with great difficulty have we traced 
his career to its end and established his identi- 
ty at the various places where his name ap- 
pears.”’!) 

Father Joseph Anthony Lutz was born on 
June 9, 1801, at Odenheim in the district of 
Bruchsal in Baden, Germany.?) It is certain 
that as a youth he joined the Jesuit Fathers 
in Europe. We also know that Lutz and the 
Jesuit Helias D’Huddeghem were at one time 
school-fellows; this association, however, could 
have been brought about at the Jesuit College 
at Brieg, in Switzerland. Lutz left the noviti- 
ate of the Jesuits in that city apparently be- 
cause of the lack of a vocation.?) Unfortu- 
nately, we have no other particulars concerning 
this period of his life. 

In 1825 we find Father Lutz in Paris. He 

went there after leaving the Jesuits, probably 
hoping to secure a better opportunity to enter 
the foreign mission service. At all events Lutz 
was residing in Paris during the summer of 
1825 when Father Niel, pastor of the St. Louis 
cathedral, arrived in the French capital to so- 
licit money for the heavily indebted diocese of 
St. Louis, and to recruit students and priests for 
the same diocese. Lutz volunteered to go to 
America and shortly afterward was ordained 
a priest in Paris for Louisiana, which at that 
time included also Missouri. On November 5, 
1826, Father Lutz arrived in St. Louis, Mo., 
and was accepted by Bishop Rosati for that 
Diocese, in compliance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Archbishop of Paris. Father Lutz 
went to live with Father Edmund Saulnier in 
the priests’ house near the cathedral; the 
Bishop himself resided at the seminary in the 
Barrens, Mo.*) 

Father Lutz felt at home among the French- 
men in St. Louis, having received his educa- 


1) Pastoral-Blatt, vol. LI, 1917, p. 129. . 

2) Ibid., vol. LVII, 19238, p. 145. 

3) Ibid., vol. LI, 1917, p. 129; vol. LIII, 1919, p. 34; 
vol. UVIl, 1923, p.- 145. 

RaW Apid., vol, Li, 1917, pp. 129-130, 134; vol. LI, 
1919, p. 34; vol. LVII, 1923, p. 145. 


tion in France; nevertheless he could not com- 
mand the French language as well as his 
mother tongue. Father Saulnier, who acted 
in the name of the Bishop at the cathedral, re- 
ports the work of Father Lutz in his letters to 
Bishop Rosati. On November 21, 1826, Father 
Saulnier dispatched the following information 
to the Bishop: “Since Mr. Lutz cannot yet 
ride horse-back, I did not send him to Cahokia 
or Carondelet ; however, I think that he will 
soon acquire the knack.” On December 18, 
1826, Saulnier writes: “Mr. Lutz seems to be 
a zealous missionary. Because of the jubilee 
I have sent him to Cahokia and to Vide Poche. 
He has now learned to get upon a horse but a 
few days ago he fell off the horse, without, 
however, being hurt. He is full of zeal to con- 
vert people. He is timorous and does not speak 
French fluently, but his present work should 
give him courage and be helpful to him in the 
practice of French.” On February 24, 1827, 
Saulnier reports: “Mr. Lutz works wonders. 
He is very active in both Cahokia and Vide 
Poche. He has already converted several per- 
sons.” However, on July 2, 1827, Father Saul- 
nier speaks less enthusiastically about him: 
“Mr. Lutz is very well satisfied that you intend 
to permit him to go out among the savages. He 
is zealous but, as the proverb says, he needs a 
companion. It seems he does everything on the 
spur of the moment and without much pru- 
dence. He has some peculiarities which betray 
very markedly his youth; he is only twenty 
four years (sic) of age; maybe this is German 
fashion.” On July 7, 1827, Father Saulnier 
writes: “In my last letter I asked you to send 
another priest, because Mr. Lutz goes from 
time to time to Cahokia or to Vide Poche or 
feels sick (for he is ailing all the time and I 
fear that he is tubercular) ; on these occasions 
the Sisters are left without Mass.” 

Bishop Rosati came from the Barrens to St. 
Louis on September 11, 1827, and was wel- 
comed in the priests’ house by Fathers Saul- 
nier and Lutz. In his letter to the Bishop of 
November 6, 1827, Father Saulnier states: 
“Mr. Lutz has had fever for the last two and 
a half weeks. He is a good man, as you know, 
but not a good patient. No doubt this is due 
to his race; the Germans are droll in their 
manners. You do not know what he wants or 
what suits him. He is now improving some- 
what, but should he be sick for a longer period, 
it must be ascribed to his lack of prudence in 
eating and drinking. He attacks everything 
with loaded gun and burning match.” In his 
next letter, written on November 24, 1827, 
Father Saulnier reports: “I remarked in my 
last letter that Mr. Lutz is sick. Thanks be to 
God, he is now feeling better and acts as though 
nothing ailed him.” Yet on February 5, 1828, 
Father Saulnier communicates the following to 
the Bishop: “Everybody is well except Mr. 
Lutz who is eternally indisposed, like that fat 
woman who came here not long ago from Flan- 
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ders and who is a member of the Madames of 
the Sacred Heart.’ 

The reports of Father Saulnier prove that 
Bishop Rosati appointed the newly arrived 
young German priest Lutz as pastor of Ca- 
hokia and Vide Poche on November 5, 1826. 
When, on October 3, 1827, Bishop Rosati visi- 
ted the chapel of Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
at Carondelet (now part of the city of St. 
Louis), he was met outside the village by a 
mounted escort who accompanied him four 
miles to the chapel. Upon his arrival there the 
Bishop was received at the door by the pastor 
Lutz according to the ritual. The entire popu- 
lation had assembled to witness the first episco- 
pal visitation. Four days later, on October 7, 
1827, Bishop Rosati visited the old mission of 
Cahokia, situated across the Mississippi in Ili- 
nois. Again the pastor Lutz received the 
Bishop at the door of the church with his flock. 
Father Lutz, however, at no time resided in 
Cahokia or in Carondelet (Vide Poche), but re- 
mained in St. Louis.®) 

At last, in 1828, Father Lutz’ heart’s desire 
was gratified. He had been laboring at St. 
Louis only half a year when—at the beginning 
of May, 1827—delegates from two Indian 
tribes, led by White Feather, a chief of the 
Kansas or Kaw-Indians, arrived in St. Louis to 
request Governor Will Clark of Missouri to 
obtain Catholic missionaries for their tribes. 
A Protestant minister had offered his services 
but was promptly rejected. Governor Clark 
sent the Indians to the priests at the cathedral, 
and Father Lutz, who had been impelled to 
come to America by the desire to preach the 
Gospel to the savages, immediately became en- 
thusiastic, as Father Saulnier reported to the 
Bishop on May 30, 1827. And when Bishop 
Rosati came to St. Louis in September of the 
same year, 1827, to spend two months there, 
Father Lutz pleaded constantly with the Bishop 
for permission to work among the Indians. Yet 
Bishop Rosati hesitated to grant his request in 
view of the great scarcity of priests in St. 
Louis. In the following year, however, Father 
Lutz succeeded in obtaining the necessary per- 
mission. 

On June 21, 1828, Bishop Rosati again visi- 
ted St. Louis and was received by a large crowd 
of people amid the shooting of firearms and 
the ringing of bells. Father Lutz again im- 
portuned the Bishop but was refused as usual. 
Nothing daunted, Father Lutz appealed to Goy- 
ernor Clark and the governor interposed 
strenuously, demanding that something be done 
in this matter without further delay. Since 
there was danger of a Methodist minister forc- 
ing himself upon the Kaw-Indians, Father Lutz 
followed the Bishop to the Barrens to renew his 
' petition. This time Bishop Rosati acquiesced 
and on July 23, 1828, granted Father Lutz the 
necessary faculties at the seminary of the Bar- 


5) Ibid., vol. LI, 1917, pp. 129-181. 


rens. With these documents Lutz returned the 
same day to St. Louis. 

Father Saulnier, who had a tendency to criti- 
cize the doings of his confréres, opposed the 
plans of Father Lutz. He wrote two letters to 
the Bishop (July 29 and July 30) attempting 
to induce him to reconsider his decision. In 
these communications he describes Father Lutz 
as a young man of great vivacity and restless- 
ness, one who makes exorbitant demands, loves 
comfort exceedingly, cannot brook contradic- 
tions and expects everyone to accommodate 
himself to his whims, who is very stubborn, 
fastidious in eating and wasteful in both eat- 
ing and drinking. Father Saulnier further as- 
sures his superior it would be risky to send a 
young man only twenty six years old and pos- 
sessed of such shortcomings alone among the 
Indians; the Indian agent Baronet Vasquez, he 
relates, is of the same opinion, having expected 
that an older man would be sent, etc. “I assure 
you,” writes the French priest, “that you would 
have seen traits which you would not have 
liked, had you refused him permission to test 
his character.’’ This insinuation was penned, 
however, after Father Lutz had taken many 
rebuffs with good grace. Without doubt the 
French priest was greatly prejudiced against 
his German colleague.®) 

Yet not all French priests were so set against 
Father Lutz’ venture. On March 1, 1828, five 
months before Father Lutz departed to work 
among the Indians, Father Bouillier wrote a 
letter from New Orleans to the Society for the 
Propagation of Faith, at Lyons, which was 
printed in the annals of the Society in Septem- 
ber of the following year (1829). Father 
Bouillier declares: “There is a priest at St. 
Louis who has been beseeching Bishop Rosati 
for a long time to allow him to engage in mis- 
sion work among the savages. His name is 
Lutz and he is full of zeal; he has expressed his 
desires to General Clark, the Indian agent of 
the United States at St. Louis. No sooner did 
the Indians hear of this than they came to 
Father Lutz and begged him to come to them, 
assuring him they would treat him very well, 
that they would give him the best part of their 
huntings. The saintly priest was moved by 
their good will and has not ceased imploring the 
Bishop for leave to go with them. I think the 
Bishop will give him permission on his return 
from St. Louis. Father Lutz is supposed to be- 
gin his mission among the Kansas, a tribe 
which lives beyond the Osage Indians, whose 
village is situated on the river of the same name 
which empties into the Missouri. On the Mis- 
souri, about forty miles above the mouth of the 
Osage, is located the French settlement Céte- 
sans-Dessein which is visited from time ‘to ° 
time by the Jesuit Fathers. Some forty miles 
farther up the Missouri you will find the last 
white village deserving of the name; it is called 


6) Ibid., vol. LI, 1917, pp. 131-132, 
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Boon’s Slicks (Boonslick). No other villages 
are to be found above this settlement, neither 
on the Missouri nor its affluents; only a few vil- 
lages of the savages can be found, and here and 
there is a trading-house of the French or 
Americans.”’7’) 

‘The remonstrances of Father Saulnier to 
Bishop Rosati were of no avail. On July 30, 
1828, the same day Father Saulnier wrote his 
second disparaging letter to the Bishop against 
Father Lutz, the latter set out on his voyage to 
the west from St. Louis, accompanied by the 
Indian agent Baronet Vasquez, Mr. Dunnay 
McNair and others. A. F. Baronet Vasquez, 
the first agent among the Kansas Indians 
(1825-1828), lived in a large and comfortable 
house near the junction of the Kansas and Mis- 
sourl Rivers; like Mr. McNair he was con- 
sidered a good Catholic. Apparently the Kansas 
Indians were induced by these Catholic men to 
ask for Catholic priests and to reject the Prot- 
estant ministers. 

This first excursion into Indian territory 
ended in disaster. Mr. Vasquez was stricken 
with cholera on the journey during the early 
days of August and died in the woods, at the 
age of forty five. Father Saulnier criticized 
Father Lutz in his letter to the Bishop of Aug- 
ust 12, 1828, stating that through the fault of 
the young missionary poor Vasquez received 
only the sacrament of confession at his death. 
Father Lutz arrived on August 12, 1828, at the 
home of the deceased Vasquez on the Kansas 
River and remained there five days endeavoring 
to console the widow and her two children. 
Father Lutz affirms in his report of Septem- 
ber 28, 1828, that while the widow of Vasquez 
was very pious the other Catholics living in 
the neighborhood were “slothful bellies, not un- 
like the Cretians, drunkards, garrulous, ignor- 
ant, to pass over the array of their other vices.” 

On August 19, 1828, Father Lutz arrived at 
the government barracks on the Kansas River 
and the next day held his first conference with 
the chief of the Indians. During the next four 
weeks he visited many Indian families accom- 
panied by two interpreters. He departed the 
barracks on the 18th of September and traveled 


to Fort Leavenworth, which had been erected 


the previous year. He remained here six days, 
following which he returned, on October Ist, to 
the house of the late Mr. Vasquez. Since the 
Indians had left their village on the 17th of 
September for a hunting trip and had not yet 
returned, although nearly two months had 
elapsed, Father Lutz retraced his steps and ar- 
rived in St. Louis on December 13, 1828. Some- 
what later we shall print the full text of Fath- 
er Lutz’ report.®) 

Father Lutz was gone only one month on his 
excursion among the Indians when Bishop Ro- 


7) Annales de lV’ Association de la Propagation de la Foi. 
Nro. XVIII, Sept., 1829, p. 500, quoted by Holweck in 
Pastoral-Blatt, vol. LVII, 1928, pp. 145-146. 

8) Pastoral-Blatt, vol. LI, 1917, pp. 132-133. 


sati wrote a letter from the Barrens to Bishop 
Michael Portier of Mobile, dated August 30 
or 3l, 1828, in which he says: “Finally I must 
write you something about our Indians. I have 
just sent to the Kansas a young missionary of 
German extraction who immediately upon his 
arrival here began requesting me to send 
him to the savages. At that time there was 
only one priest at St. Louis, and the two neigh- 
boring parishes had none. Last year when the 
chief of the Kansas came to St. Louis to see 
the agent of the American government on a 
matter of business, he requested the agent in 
a public meeting to send him a man who would 
teach the Indians the way to serve the Supreme 
Spirit. A Protestant minister who happened 
to be present at the meeting offered his ser- 
vices. The chief looked him over from head to 
foot, and said laughingly that he was not the 
man they wanted; evidently this man had a 
wife and children as they did, but the Indians 
did not want such a man. The chief added that 
he visited the big French House (church) 
whenever he came to St. Louis; there he had 
seen Blackrobes who had neither wife nor chil- 
dren; these were the men whom they wanted. 
This information was communicated to the 
priests who thereupon paid a visit to the chief; 
the latter begged them insistently to come to 
his tribe and would not desist until he had re- 
ceived their promise. After his return to his 
tribe he reminded the general of the promise 
by letter, so that the governor should not for- 
get to send them a Catholic priest. Yet we 
hesitated, hoping to be able to provide a com- 
panion for the missionary who would be sent 
to the Indians. However, the chief has re- 
newed his request; the agent has urged us to 
comply; though he is a non-Catholic, he be- 
lieves that only a Catholic priest could labor 
with success in these missions. Since, more- 
over, a Protestant minister volunteered to go 
to those savages, I have given permission to the 
young priest to set out single-handed. He en- 
countered difficulties during the first days of 
his voyage. The agent of the Kansas Indians 
in the service of the government took sick and 
died on the road. He was a very good Chris- 
tian who would have helped the missionary 
very much. However, the missionary did not 
become discouraged; he continued his journey, 
relying on God’s Providence. He will remain 
for a while in those regions, and will return to 
St, Louis some time this winter. Later he will 
set out for the mission a second time in order 
to settle there. At any rate a second priest is 
needed, especially because our young mission- 
ary is not very well. Could not a good priest 
be found at Lyons or in the diocese who feels 
himself called to this mission? I shall write 
Mr. Cholleton and I trust that the diocese of 
Lyons which has already furnished our Catho- 
lics with men will not fail to send us one for 
the poor savages. I would wish them to send 
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a priest in robust health who would volunteer 
to sacrifice himself for the salvation of souls.”®) 
This letter of the Bishop reveals clearly that 
all the disparaging letters of Father Saulnier 
could not shake the confidence Bishop Rosati 
placed in the young German priest; Rosati is 
concerned only about his missionary’s delicate 
health and completely brushes aside all censori- 
ous remarks made by the St. Louis priest about 
Father Lutz. : 
On November 16, 1828, Bishop Rosati again 
wrote to Bishop Portier: “I have informed Mr. 
Cholleton about this mission, and have request- 
ed him to send us immediately a priest from 
Lyons who would be willing to engage in this 
work and to accompany Father Lutz. I have 
not yet received an answer. However, it is 
not right that I leave this priest alone at such 
a great distance from his confréres. We have 
only three young priests in the seminary, yet 
they all would hail with delight the call to the 
mission among the savages. But we would then 
be forced to close the seminary and abandon 
the idea of producing a native clergy; and this, 
after all, is the most important work of the 


: 210 
diocese.""") Jon M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh 


The Princess Gallitzin 


ECENTLY the name of the pioneer-priest 

Prince Gallitzin once again appeared in 

newspaper headings. The accompanying 
text contained numerous errors and, of course, 
the Prince’s father was again made much of, 
while his mother, to whom he owed his religion 
and the staunch qualities of character which she 
had developed in what was a boy in need of 
guidance by a firm hand, was not mentioned. 
To neglect the Princess Adelheid Amalia Gal- 
litzin has become a “habit”? with whomsoever 
refers to the pioneer-priest Dimitri Gallitzin. 
But it is of this woman one of the noblest Ger- 
man priests in the latter half of the 18th cen- 
tury, Bernard Overberg, of Miinster, a noted 
pedagogue whose works on the subject of edu- 
cation are valued even today, wrote to the dis- 
tinguished convert, Count Frederick Stolberg: 

“Even if I had no other reason, my dear Count, to 
esteem and love you, the very fact alone that you re- 
gard so highly and love her, who among all living peo- 
ple is the dearest to me, whom I cherish and respect 
most, would suffice. God preserve her! (She is indeed 
a jewel in our days; but little known by the many who 
would benefit from knowing her.” 

The woman to whom the noble Fr. Overberg 
reiers in these lines was the very life and soul 
of a distinguished circle of serious minded peo- 
ple in the capital of the principality and 
bishopric of Miinster, known to contemporaries 
by the honorable name familia sacra. Goethe, 
who visited Miinster on his return from the 
campaign in France in 1791, with the intention 


9) Ibid., vol. LVII, 1923, p. 146. 
10) Tbid 


of meeting this group of extraordinary people, 
left there filled with admiration for the Prin- 
cess and her friends. The German poet-phi- 
losopher even after a lapse of many years re- 
marked on the strict discipline to which Prin- 
cess Gallitzin subjected her children. Dimitri 
was prepared for the strenuous life in the 
wilderness of western Pennsylvania by this 
noble woman, who is scarcely mentioned in the 
average article devoted to her son. But his 
father, who had no influence whatsoever on his 
life (the couple lived apart since the beginning 
of her residence in the German city), is always 
paraded. 


COLLECTANEA 


T must be said, I fear, with shame, that so 

far as is concerned a care for the past, we 
Catholics have, as a rule, shown a grave neglect, 
an utterly inexcusable neglect for some of our 
best and holiest interests ... In cherishing true 
historical studies we will aid morality; in aid- 
ing morality we will foster religion; in foster- 
ing religion we will promote the best interests 
of our fatherland and thus the better Scholar, 
the more earnest the Christian and the nobler 
the Patriot. 

REV. THOMAS A. MIDDLETON, O.S.A. 


The chapter on the World War in the history 
of the German American press in the United 
States will not be found lacking in episodes 
both tragic and humorous. An, unfortunately, 
undated clipping which recently came to light 
refers to an incident of this nature, the victim 
of which was an at one time influential Catho- 
lic daily of St. Louis. 


Burns Copy of ‘Amerika’ in Merchants’ Exchange Pit 


P. P. Connor, One of Oldest Members, Temporarily 
Stops Trading; Complaint is Made. 


P. P. Connor of 758 Goodfellow avenue, one of the 
oldest members of the Merchants’ Exchange, caused a 
temporary cessation of trading in the pit today when 
he tore from the newspaper file a copy of the German 
language paper, Amerika, burned it and trampled the 
ashes under foot. 

Connor told a Post-Dispatch reporter his action was 
not because of anything printed in the paper, but be- 
cause he believed all German language papers should 
be suppressed for the period of the war. 


Several German-speaking members of the exchange 
complained of Connor’s action to Secretary Smith, who 
said the board would have to take cognizance of the 
matter if a formal complaint should be made. 

It is not improbable that the late Louis 
Fusz, of St. Louis, a native of France, was one 
of the German-speaking members who com- 
plained of the action related. He was a staunch 
Catholic, a particular friend of the Amerika 
and one of its stockholders, and moreover a 
champion of the daily Catholic press. The re- 
lated affair, let us add, was permitted to pass 
without further ado. 
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THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 
First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Second Vice-President, Rey. Edward Bruemmer, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 


_ Third Vice-President, Theodore Uttenweiler, Hartford, 


Conn. 
Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. Ce 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 
General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 
Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 
Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 
Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; Bernard Schwegmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: Louis M. Seiz, Union City, 
N. J.; Gustave Reininger, New Braunfels, Tex.; 
Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill.; P. Jos. Hess, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIll.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Three State Branches Obtain Sanction to 
Engage in Cath. Action 


ANDATES for Catholic Action have been 

obtained in recent weeks by three C. V. 
State Branches from the Ordinaries of a like 
number of Dioceses. Most Rev. John F. Noll, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne, officially sanctioned the 
work of the St. Joseph’s State League of In- 
diana in his Diocese in a communication direct- 
ed to Mr. George Phillipp, president. 


“Having followed the work of the Central Verein and 
of its Auxiliary, the Catholic Women’s Union, for many 
years,” His Excellency writes, “T am well acquainted 


' with both the zeal of many of its members and the ex- 
- cellent results which have been accomplished because 


of the zeal for Mother Church. ; 
“Hence it is with great pleasure that I give to the 
St. Joseph League, wherever operative in the Diocese 


of Fort Wayne, a commission to carry on in the name 


of Catholic Action. 
“Praying God’s blessing on all your efforts, I am, 
Yours, ete.” 


On the same occasion Bishop Noll granted the 


~ Mandate to the C. W. U. of Indiana. 


A similar commission was given to the C. V. 
of New York, applicable to affiliated societies 
in the Diocese of Syracuse, by Most Rev. Wal- 
ter A. Foery, Bishop of that Diocese. The pe- 
tition was presented to Bishop Foery by the 
Syracuse Local Branch; His Excellency’s reply, 
communicated to Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein, 
rey of the Local organization, is as fol- 
OWS: 


“I am indeed pleased to give an official mandate to 
the Catholic Central Verein of America in the Diocese 
of Syracuse, to participate in the Catholic Action of 
the diocese. I know that your organization will co- 
operate with me in every movement that is of value to 
the Church. 


“Asking God’s blessing upon you and the members 
of your organization, I am, Yours, etc.” 

The Cath. Union of Missouri, which received 
the Mandate for Catholic Action from Most 
Rev. John J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, 
early in February, has likewise been granted 
episcopal sanction for its work in the Diocese of 
St. Joseph by Most Rev. Charles H. LeBlond, 
Bishop of that Diocese. Stating that he gladly 
granted the Mandate, Bishop LeBlond added: 
“We will welcome any work the Union does in 
our Diocese.” 

On Mar. 10th the Bishop of Kansas City, 
Most Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, responded to the 
petition of the Missouri Branch and granted 
the organization his episcopal Mandate for 
Catholic Action, effective throughout the Kan- 
sas City Diocese. Bishop Lillis’ communica- 
tion, directed to Rt. Rev. Joseph D. Selinger, 
spiritual director, follows: 


“In reply to your kind letter of March 3, let me say 
I most readily grant to the Catholic Union of Missouri 
my permission and full approbation for any Catholic 
Social Action Work they may care to undertake in the 
diocese of Kansas City. Yours, etc.” 


Socialized Medicine 


ITHIN recent years the movement to en- 

large the sphere of influence of the Fed- 
eral Government in medicine has grown by 
leaps and bounds. Proponents of a Federal De- 
partment of Health or some form of socialized 
medicine point to the millions of citizens who 
are “medically indigent,’ and maintain that 
only through the intervention of the Federal 
Government will the problem be solved. At 
present the American Medical Association is 
divided in its opinion as to the advisability of 
this method of procedure. 

Advocates of this plan overlook several fun- 
damental considerations, however. As stated 
by Rev. Joseph F. Thorning in a series of 
articles published in the January and February 
issues of Sign and the February number of 
Light, the history of the Government’s work in 
the field of medicine does not justify the con- 
tention its powers should be expanded. 


“Governmental control of the hospitals,” writes Fr. 
Thorning, “would entail the intervention of the Wash- 


ington bureaucracy in the operation of every he 


laboratory, diagnostic and consultative service. 
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chief of staff might easily become a political appointee, 
while the other members of the staff from the internes 
to orderlies would be in no small measure dependent 
upon the vagaries of partisan politics.” 

The true remedy lies in other channels, in the 
opinion of the author. 

“The first and obvious remedy to this condition is not 
necessarily the creation of another Federal bureau, 
whose prime interest would be self-perpetuation and 
self-expansion, but the prompt enactment of minimum- 
wage legislation.” Governmental support of existing 
health agencies to a limited extent is beyond cavil, Fr. 
Thorning asserts, but under present circumstances 
wholesale Governmental intervention is unwarranted. 
Moreover, such an unprecedented change could be un- 
dertaken only with the assurance that the merit sys- 
tem and not the spoils system would predominate. 

Catholics generally should interest them- 
selves in this vital issue, especially since so 
many hospitals, clinics, etc., are conducted 
under Catholic auspices. Fr. Thorning’s trea- 
tise on the subject, one of the first ever pub- 
lished in a Catholic journal, states the issue 
clearly. Are Americans going to hand over 
still more power to an already “over-bureau- 
cratized” State, or will they fight to keep the 
Government from encroaching on a domain 
where it does not belong? 

Brie Eb: 


An Experiment That Failed 


AST fall the Pastor of a certain parish in 

the Middle West, consisting of 130 families, 
wrote to the Central Bureau that he wished 
to inaugurate the following experiment: he 
would mail every month copies of two C. B. 
free leaflets to each Catholic household. After 
a trial of three months he would then send a 
communication to every family, inquiring 
whether the leaflets had been read and whether 
those to whom they had been sent wished to 
receive others. 


Late in the winter this pastor reported the 
results of his experiment. ‘I am sorry to say 
that it is a failure,” he writes. An analysis of 
the attempt to awaken the interest of the par- 
ishioners reveals the following: 


Twenty-nine persons replied they had read the liter- 
ature and wanted more; four parishioners expressed 
the same sentiment verbally to the pastor. Four other 
persons indicated they had read the leaflets but did not 
wish to receive any more, while two stated they had 
neither read them nor wanted others. From the other 
91 families there was no response. This despite the 
fact that the priest allowed the people one week to 
answer his inquiry, and then from the pulpit announced 
that he would extend the “dead-line” for the response 
another week. 


Included among those who professed an interest in 
the undertaking were seven well-to-do landowners, six 
poor landowners, 14 renters, all poor, and two poor 
widows. And of the six who stated they did not wish 
other leaflets, one is president of the parish men’s so- 
dality (upon examination of his census card the pas- 
tor discovered this man does not subscribe to any Cath- 
olic paper), two are unable to read, while two others are 
men of wealth and position. 


“Among those who did not answer,” the pastor con- 
cludes, “illiteracy and lack of education would tend to 
excuse about 25%. The rest are simply indifferent.” 


In five words this Middle Western pastor suc- 
cinctly sums up the attitude of the great ma- 
jority of American Catholics, for his experl- 
ment is but another proof of an existing gen- 
eral condition. Apathy on the part of Catho- 
lics, not only in our country, but elsewhere, to- 
ward the things they should be most interested 
in is all too common a phenomenon in our day. 
Ignoring the injunction of the Holy Father to 
help effect the reconstruction of society, they 
seem willing to be absorbed into the modern 
mind, whose fundamental premise is “After us 
the deluge!” 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 


N Easter Monday some 175 members of the 
National Student Congress, described as 
“an accredited body representing some 150 col- 
leges and universities in all sections of the coun- 
try,” will convene in Topeka, Kan., to partici- 
pate in a five-day session at which problems of 
present-day concern will be discussed. Patterned 
after the United States Congress, the assembly 
will consist of 40 “‘senators” and 125 “‘congres- 
sional” representatives, who will follow as far 
as is practicable the method of procedure of the 
National Congress. A condensed version of the 
“Congressional Record” will be published; 
members of the Congress will be sworn in by 
Chief Justice John Dawson, of the Kansas Su- 
preme Court; committees will be appointed, 
bills introduced, reported, considered, and 
passed. 


The assembly will divide along party lines and the 
student members will form political organizations. Of 
the 40 members of the student senate, 23 are Demo- 
crats, 12 are Republicans, four are Independents, and 
one is a Socialist. Approximately the same propor- 
tions exist in the house. 

Among the problems already scheduled for discus- 
sion by both chambers are proposals relating to the 
far-eastern policy, control of monopoly, constitutional 
amendment to clarify the ‘due process” clause, regula- 
tion of banking, creation of a Federal Department of 
Health, referendum on the declaration of war, conscrip- 
tion of wealth in time of war, expansion of the Social 
Security Act, Federal aid for education, a Federal mar- 
riage law including a provision for compulsory health 
examination before marriage, expansion of the civil 
service, the Federal Housing Act, the National Labor 
Relations Board, crop insurance, sharecroppers, direct 
election of the president, the “teachers’ oath” policy, 
curtailment of Federal expenditures, and many others. 

The immediate supervision of the Congress will be 
in the hands of a committee representing the various 
college faculties. Members of the National House of 
Representatives and the State Legislatures have been 
extended an invitation to attend the session. 
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Encouraged by the response which greeted 
their sponsorship of a “Youth Week” last sum- 
mer, officials of Conception College, Conception, 
Mo., have announced that a similar program 
will be arranged this year. Designed for boys 
between the ages of nine and 16, the “Youth 
Week” is described as a combination of “pray- 
ing and playing.” The religious phase consists 
of daily mass, special instructions, forums on 
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youth problems, study of the liturgy, and a | 


three-day retreat, while opportunities for en- 
gaging in the popular summer sports are pro- 
vided for the delegates. 
Since more than 250 boys rtici i i 

ne , participated in the “Youth 
Week” last year. Rev. Dominic Lavan, O.S.B., director, 
has announced that the registrants will be divided into 
three sections this summer; the first group will attend 
from July 10-17, the second from July 24-31 and the 
third from Aug. 7-14. The registration fee of $8 in- 
cludes all expenses, lodging, meals, ete. 
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_ Moderators of Catholic youth organizations 
and those associated with youth groups re- 
ceived a special communication from Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Bruemmer, 2nd vice-president of the 
C. V. in charge of the Youth Movement, at the 
start of the season of Lent. Contained in the 
letter was a list of acts of self-denial which the 
youth leaders were asked to suggest to the 
young men under their jurisdiction. 

Included among the suggestions were those relating 
to abstinence from tobacco, candy, motion pictures, or 
other legitimate pleasures; performing acts of kindness, 
such as helping older persons, defending someone who 
is being ridiculed unjustly, assisting with the work 
around the house more generously. Among construc- 
tive acts were those calling for more liberal donations 
to the missions, frequent reception of the sacraments, 
reading Catholic literature, praying the Stations of the 
Cross, etc., etc. 


“While some of these Acts of Self-denial may seem 
rather trivial,” writes Fr. Bruemmer, “the underlying 
idea in each one is to teach the one performing the act 
the necessity of making sacrifices.” Condemning the 
purely “negative” attitude, the Youth Movement direc- 
tor affirms that those who “postpone pleasures, do with- 
out them, make sacrifices for others... . are the salt 
with which Catholic Action is savored.” 
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Delegates to the Catholic Youth Crusade 
Mock Parliament, of Regina, Sask., engaged in 
spirited discussion on the school question in 
Canada at a recent session of the group. A 
formal motion was presented to the house, de- 
manding the revision of the secondary educa- 
tion act to permit the establishment of separate 
high schools and colleges and to empower school 
boards to levy taxes on “separate rate-payers 
for the support of such separate high schools 
and coliegiate institutes.” Further provisions 
of the motion called for payment of the same 
grants to the separate institutions as are paid 
to the public schools; the establishment of a 
separate normal school for Catholic teachers; 
and the inauguration of a course in Catholic 
doctrine at the University of Saskatchewan. 

The “Opposition Party” attacked the proposal on the 
grounds the incurring of additional expense was un- 
wise at the present time. If the tax rate is increased, 
leaders of this group contended, the people will be hard 
put to shoulder the added burden. Members of the 
“Reform Party,” sponsors of the measure, put forward 


an amendment to the original bill, advocating funds be 
made available to existing Catholic institutions rather 
than erect new schools. 

Further discussion took place on the problem of un- 
employment, the plight of the farmer, and the advisa- 
bility of introducing a system of unemployment insur- 
ance, 


A curlous ceremony has taken place in Paris, 
the Catholic Herald, London, reports. The 
Young Christian Workers (J.0.C.) have been 
introduced to a fashionable audience at the The- 
atre Des Ambassadeurs by the Catholic author, 
Francois Mauriac. When the stage curtain was 
drawn, the audience was confronted with a 
stage packed with young Catholic workers—all 
wearing the J.0.C. tie. The latter broke forth- 
with into their rallying song: Up, the Working 
Class! 

The upper class audience looked astonished. 


Then Francois Mauriac explained who these people 
were. He traced the growth of the Catholic Working 
Class movement from Albert de Mun to the present day. 
_ “The J.O.C. claims our love and respect, for what it 
is, not for what we would like it to be .... The hand 
outstretched towards them (by the Communists) shows 
what they are thought of by others, as a force among 
the working classes.” 

A second speaker traced the history of the J.O.C. in 
France from its foundation in 1927 to the amazing con- 
gress held last July. “The J.O.C. also wants revolution. 
But a revolution which constructs, not one which de- 
stroys.” 

On the way out at the end, some of the audience were 
heard to say: “So that’s the J.O.C.? We didn’t know 
they were like that!” 

Thus the report. It is high time we began 
to recognize that a youth movement if it is 
to accomplish what we should expect of it, is a 
most serious piece of business. Catholic youth 
must constitute a phalanx every last man of 
which is deeply imbued with his mission in a 
world undergoing transitions such as mankind 
has rarely experienced before. A civilization, 
dragging its moral anchors, is faced with the 
necessity of reconstructing both a political and 
economic system discovered to be faulty and 
fiercely attacked on all sides. 


SOCIAL STUDY AND STUDY 
CLUBS 


EMBERS of the third and fourth year re- 
ligion classes at Subiaco Academy, an in- 
stitution for boys located at Subiaco, Ark., have 
organized a Religious Expression club whose 
object is the developing of leaders who will not 
only know the fundamentals of their religion, 
but who will at the same time be able to explain 
clearly Catholic teaching and practice to in- 
quirers. 
Meetings of the club, directed by Rev. George Strass- 
ner, O.S.B., are conducted weekly. 
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Even well qualified and interested leaders 
of the Study Club Movement have on frequent 
occasions encountered the “stone wall” of in- 
difference. In vain at times have they looked 
for an opening in the wall, through which ac- 
cess to the under-cultivated fields of the Cath- 
olic lay mind might be gained. Far too many 
Catholics are inclined to ignore their responsi- 
bilities to know their religion, however, and do 
little more than fulfill the minimum require- 
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ments of their faith. Hence organizations such 
as the study club fail for the most part to hold 
their interest. 


An example of the prevailing attitude is 
offered by Robert L. Otto in an article, “Silent 
Paralysis Creeps Slowly Over Us.” 


“An alumni association to which the writer belongs 
gave recent evidence of this sort of thing,” declares Mr. 
Otto, a reporter on a Cincinnati newspaper. “One of 
those ‘militant’ Catholics had been elected president. 
He proposed a sensible program of study clubbing, de- 
bates on topics of current interest, book reviews, essay 
contests, sandwiched in, of course, between the custo- 
mary and naturally popular social events which he likes 
just as thoroughly as anyone else. 


“He got little or no support. A gangling oaf sug- 


gested that the association meet next time in a brewery © 


where beer was almost free and good sandwiches cheap. 
Consensus: good idea; debates, current events and such 
too heavy for tired alumni; little playing a good thing 
once in a while. Let’s not get too serious about Com- 
munism. Things’ll work out all right. Hurrah for beer 
and sandwiches. Catholic paralysis? No. That’s 
Catholic disintegration.”!) 

Unfortunately, the pessimistic tone of Mr. 
Otto’s article seems warranted in view of pres- 
ent conditions, as organizers of Catholic groups 
will attest. Many of our people are unconsci- 
ously becoming infected with the tocsin of 
secularism, losing sight of the fact they must 
differ fundamentally as Catholics from the 
children of the world. Only when greater num- 
bers of Catholics realize their responsibility 
will institutions such as the study club prosper. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT 
UNIONS 


Parish Credit Union Conferences Active 


UDGING from reports submitted at recent 
meetings of the Credit Union Conferences 
which the Central Bureau was instrumental in 
founding, the work of these groups has more 
than justified the efforts needed to establish 
them. More than 100 delegates from nine 
towns attended the quarterly session of the 
Southeast Missouri P. C. U. Conference held 
late in February at Cape Girardeau. It is note- 
worthy that all but one of the Industrial C. U.’s 
in that locality sent representatives to the Con- 
ference; these representatives maintain they 
learn much about the solution of their difficul- 
ties by attendance at the P. C. U. assemblies. 
According to the report submitted at this meeting 
there are 578 members enrolled in eight Unions at the 
present time. The combined share capital of these 
organizations amounts to $16,072.90 and there are 157 
borrowers. Addresses were delivered at the meeting 


by Rev. Joseph Keusenkothen, president of the Con- 
ference, and Rev. H. F. Schuermann, S.T.D. 

Each meeting of the Wisconsin P. C. U. Conference 
is featured by the presentation of questions by a com- 
mittee which likewise prepares the answers. At the 
last session of this Conference, held in Milwaukee, 
spirited discussion arose over the amount of interest 
that should be charged borrowers. The majority of 
the member Unions now charge 1 percent per month 


1) America, Mar. 5th, 1938. 


on the unpaid balance, although one Union asks only 
three-fourths of one percent. 

Through the question-and-answer method members 
were informed that in the event of failure of a C. U., 
the shareholders are not subject to an assessment; they 
were likewise apprised of the method of paying divi- 
dends; the bonding of those officers handling money; 
the payment of fees for meeting halls; the method of 
reporting delinquent loans in the annual reports; in- 
suring loans; manner of voting, etc. Mr. August 
Springob, of Milwaukee, was re-elected president of 
the Conference for the coming year. ; : 

Members of the St. Louis Catholic Parish Credit 
Union Conference conducted their regular bi-monthly 
meeting at the Central Bureau on Feb. 23rd, = his 
meeting was devoted almost exclusively to the con- 
sideration of plans for the lecture course on Credit 
Unions the Conference is sponsoring and the first one 
of which was conducted at St. Louis University on 
March 22nd. The speakers for the four lectures were 
selected and the subject matter for each address out- 


lined. 
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Lecture Course on Credit Unions 


NDER the auspices of the St. Louis Cath- 

olic Credit Union Conference, a series of 
lectures outlining the history, function, opera- 
tion, and kinds of Credit Unions is being con- 
ducted at St. Louis University. The first of 
the four lectures to comprise the series was de- 
livered on Mar. 22nd by Rev. B. Timpe to rep- 
resentatives of 13 organizations and Parishes 
located in St. Louis; despite inclement weather 
some 35 or 40 persons attended the meeting. 

As a result of the lecture at least one Parish 
Union will be formed. A member of the faculty 
of a local boys’ high school secured consent of 
the Conference to bring a number of students 
to subsequent meetings. 

In his address Fr. Timpe discussed the origin of the 
Credit Union movement, its success in the United 
States, and the reasons why the movement is especially 
adapted to parishes. He also indicated the procedure 
to be followed, in establishing a Union, how to secure 
a charter, desirable rate of growth, the skill required 
of officers, etc. Concerning the question of expansion, 
the speaker declared over-capitalization was to be avoid- 
ed, and in closing considered the limitation of share 
capital, interest charges, payment of dividends, the re- 
serve and the undivided profits funds. Following the 
address an open forum was conducted; oustanding 
among the topics brought to the attention of the group 
was the possibility of paying a “borrowers’ dividend” 
out of the money left over after all expenses and divi- 


dends on shares are paid, and the various reserve funds 
provided for. 

Future meetings will be devoted to a comparison of 
the Federal and State laws relative to Credit Unions, 
the outside activities in which a C. U. may legitimately 
engage, the duties of the treasurer, the credit commit- 
tee and the supervisory committee. 
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Obstacles to the successful operation of 
Credit Unions were outlined by a representa- 
tive of the State Department to delegates at- 
tending the quarterly meeting of the South East 
Missouri Credit Union Chapter (not to be con- 
founded with the So. East Missouri Parish 
Credit Union Conference), conducted at Cape 
Girardeau on Mar. 20th. The delegates, repre- 
senting both Parish and industrial Credit 
Unions, were advised of the necessity of keep- 
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ing the records of the Unions constantly up to 
date, and of recording their charter with the 
local recorder of deeds. Legally, a C. U. has 
no existence until the charter has been record- 
ed, it was pointed out. 


A part of the discussion at the meeting was 
concerned with the amount of interest that may 
legally be paid to borrowers, and C. U. officers 
were requested to keep the dividend down to a 
maximum of six percent. 

The C. V. Credit Union consultant, Mr. B. L. Bar- 
horst, addressed the meeting on the advisability of 
_ forming a central Credit Union bank, through which 
one Union could borrow from another. He likewise 
stressed the importance of maintaining C. U. confer- 
ences to help officers of individual Unions solve the dif- 
ficulties confronting them in the operation of their 
groups. 


The meeting, under the chairmanship of Rev. Hubert 
J. Eggemann, of New Hamburg, Mo., president of the 
Chapter, was attended by some 75 delegates. 


* 


As a result of the “recession” and a cam- 
paign of literature distribution, additional 
members were secured during the past year by 
the St. Lawrence Parish C. U. of New Ham- 
burg, Mo., to offset the number who had with- 
drawn from the Union after a “run” on the or- 
ganization’s treasury. 

The Union reported a_ share-capital balance of 
$839.83 as of Jan. Ist, a slight decrease from last year’s 
total of $889.98. Cash receipts during the year amount- 
ed to $1345.57; cash business in 1937 totaled $2538.48. 
Loans made amounted to $550.50, while $609.09 was re- 
paid by borrowers during the fiscal year. At present 
there are 17 borrowers. 
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As a result of the substantial increase in 
share-holders during 1937, the St. Joseph P. C. 
U. of Union City, N. J., was able to help a 
greater number of members who sought loans 
from the Union. At the close of the year assets 
were listed at $942.26, of which $704.22 was 
loaned to members. 


A reserve fund of $44.65 has been accumulated, and 
the undivided profits account contains $11.86. Members 
attending the annual meeting of the Union were in- 
formed that a modest dividend would probably be paid 
in the near future. Total loans made since the Union 
was founded amount to $1755.15; at the present time 
there are 90 members enrolled. Mr. Louis M. Seitz was 
elected president for the ensuing year. 
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Members of the Banking and Commerce 
Committee of the Canadian House of Commons 
were audibly astonished when told, during one 
of their sessions in March, that Quebec credit 
unions have loaned more than $200,000,000 
with losses of less than one-twentieth of one 


percent. 


A well-known Canadian co-operator writes 
regarding our leaflet on “The Parish Credit 
Union: Organization and Operation”: 

“T have read it with much interest and it will prove 
to be very helpful to people becoming interested in 
- eredit unions. I congratulate you thereon.” 
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THE C. V. AND ITS BRANCHES 


Convention Calendar 


_ Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: Bethlehem, 
Pa., August 20-24. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Kansas: Colwich, 
May 18-19. 

C. U. and Cath. Women’s League of Illinois: 
Chicago, May 29-31. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of North Dakota: Stras- 
burg, June 13-15. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Connecticut: Walling- 
ford, June 18-20. 

Cath. State League and C. W. U. of Texas: 
Hallettsville, July 11-13. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Pennsylvania: Beth- 
lehem, August 20-24, simultaneously with con- 
vention of C. C. V. of A. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New York: Troy, Sep- 
tember 3-5. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of ‘Arkansas: Conway, 
September 4-5. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Missouri: Washing- 
ton, September 18-20. 

C. U. and C. W. U. of Ohio: Cleveland, Sep- 
tember 24-26. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of Minnesota: Madison, 


September 25-26. 


Cath. Federation and C. W. U. of California: 
Los Angeles, in September. 


Planning for Natl. Convention 


N Mar. 13th members of the Local Con- 

vention Committee met with representa- 
tives of the C. V., the N. C. W. U., and the C. 
V. of Pennsylvania to discuss the program and 
various problems incidental to this year’s na- 
tional conventions at Bethlehem, Pa. The 
meeting was held in one of the club rooms of 
the Holy Ghost Society of Holy Ghost Parish, 
hosts to both conventions. 

Chairmen of the sub-committees constitut- 
ing the Committee on Arrangements reported 
on the progress of their work thus far, and gave 
evidence of having matters well in hand. Be- 
cause of these enthusiastic reports the exceed- 
ingly well attended meeting manifested more 
than mere enthusiasm for the success of this 
year’s assembly. General Chairman Herman 
Spiegel has the experience of a veteran in our 
cause; he has not only participated in numer- 
ous conventions of the C. V. but also held the 
office of the president of the C. V. of Pennsyl- 
vania for a number of terms; likewise has he 
been associated with Catholic organizations in 
Allentown and Bethlehem almost since boy- 
hood. 


The committee is also fortunate in having Mr. An- 
thony A. Fischer, an able and zealous worker, as secre- 
tary, while the gentle but consistent influence exerted 
by the pastor of Holy Ghost Parish, Rev. Scot A. Fasig, 
should prove an important factor in realizing the pro- 
gram of this year’s convention. Representatives of the 
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national and State organizations addressed the meet- 
ing and found the audience most responsive. All of the 
visitors came away from Bethlehem genuinely im- 
pressed with the vigor and zeal of the Committee on 
Arrangements. 

The Hotel Bethlehem, an excellent hostelry, was de- 
cided upon as convention headquarters; all meetings of 
the N. C. W. U. will be held at the hotel, while C. V. 
delegates will meetin the new home of Holy Ghost So- 
ciety, a building offering ample facilities of all kinds. | 

It augurs well that a number of priests from vari- 
ous sections of the Lehigh Valley participated in the 
meeting, which filled a medium-sized hall completely. 

Officials attending the meeting, in addition to those 
mentioned, included Rev. Fr. Fussenegger, Spiritual Di- 
rector, C. V. of Pa.; Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New York 
City, president, N. C. W. U.; Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Direc- 
tor, C. B., representing the president of the C. V.; Mr. 
William Siefen, Hartford, Conn., member of the C. V. 
executive committee; Mr. Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa., 
president, C. V. of Pa.; and Miss Marguerite Altemus, 
Nazareth, Pa., president, Lehigh Valley Branch, N. C. 
W. U. 


The C. V. Pilgrimage to Budapest 


NASMUCH as barely a month remains be- 

fore the ships carrying delegates to the In- 
ternational Eucharistic Congress at Budapest 
will sail from New York, those desiring to par- 
ticipate in the C. V. and N. C. W. U. Pilgrim- 
age are requested to notify the committee of 
their intention as soon as possible, to assure 
accommodations aboard the “Washington” of 
the U. S. Line. The committee in charge have 
contacted members of our organizations in sev- 
eral ways and are now waiting for last-minute 
responses. 


The American Express Co., which is conducting the 
C. V. tour, has announced the itinerary of the trip and 
details of the Congress itself. Participants in the Pil- 
grimage, open to members, their families and friends 
of the C. V. and N. C. W. U., will sail from New York 
on May 4th. Arriving in Havre, France, they will 
travel to Budapest by way of Lisieux, Paris, Zurich, 
Innsbruck, Salzburg and Vienna; stop-overs for sight- 
seeing tours will be provided at all of these cities. 

Following the Congress, members of our Pilgrimage 
will travel to Rome where an audience with the Holy 
Father will be arranged. Two post-Congress tours’ are 
available at slightly additional cost; both include visits 
to Venice, Perugia, Assisi, Sienna, Florence and Genoa. 
Members of the first tour will travel to Nice, Avignon, 
Lourdes and Paris, while members of the second will 
visit Milan, Lucerne and Munich. The cost of the pre- 
Congress tour has been announced at $455, including 
the return passage in Tourist Class up to $122.50. The 
first post-Congress tour costs $645 and the second $610; 
the price of the post-Congress tours includes the ex- 
pense of the pre-Congress tour. 

Those intending to join the C. V. Pilgrimage are re- 
quested to apply for reservations to Mr. William J. 
Kapp, treasurer, 513 W. 178rd St., New York City; ap- 
ees should be accompanied by a 10 percent 
eposit, 


Indifferent Response Thus Far to Peter’s 
Pence Collection 


A LTHOUGH only a relatively short period 
of time remains until members of the C. 
V. Pilgrimage to the International Eucharistic 
Congress and Rome will depart the country 
bearing the Peter’s Pence offering for the Holy 
Father, a mere handful of C. V. societies have 


thus far responded to the national president’s 
appeal for generous contributions to the fund. 
In the March issue of our journal we published 
the names of six societies which had sent con- 
tributions to the C. V. secretary, and by Mar. 
19th only six more offerings had been received, 
as follows: 


St. Peter’s Society, Beaver Dam, Wis., $5; St. 
Aloysius’ Young Men’s Society, Allentown, Pa., $5; Con- 
necticut State Branch, C. ©. V. of A., $10; St. Nicholas 
Benevolent Society, Egg Harbor City, N. J., $5; wt. 
Boniface Society, New Haven, Conn., $10; and New 
York Local Branch, C. V., $15. 


From an organization the size of the C. V. 
such a response is indeed deplorable. It would 
seem our members should be ashamed to tender 
such a meager offering to the Sovereign Head 
of the Universal Church. It is to be hoped that 
the great number of societies which have not 
as yet forwarded their contributions will dis- 
cuss the matter in the immediate future with 
a view to determining the size of their offering. 
Moreover, not a single contribution from an 
individual member has thus far been received. 


All contributions should be made payable to 
Mr. Albert Dobie, C. V. secretary, 28 Tilton 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Stimulating Programs Arranged By District 
Leagues 


ARIED programs were arranged by offi- 

cers of C. V. District Leagues for meet- 
ings conducted within the past several weeks. 
Delegates to the annual meeting held in Brook- 
lyn on March 6th, under the auspices of the 
New Jersey, Manhattan and Brooklyn Branch- 
es of the C. V., heard Judge Philip Donnelly, of 
Rochester, discuss labor unions in the light of 
the papal encyclicals. The meeting was pre- 
ceded by a service in St. Barbara’s Church, 
where Rev. John Ryan, of the Faculty of Cathe- 
dral College, delivered the sermon. 


Mr. Gerard Poll, president of the C. V. of New Jer- 
sey, spoke on the “Retreat Movement,” while Mr. Wil- 
liam Kapp, president of the New York City Local 
Branch, discussed the forthcoming C. V. Pilgrimage to 
the International Eucharistic Congress and Rome. Oth- 
er speakers included Rev. Francis Froelich, spiritual di- 
rector of the C. W. U. of Brooklyn, Rev. John M. Mulz, 
spiritual. director of the Brooklyn Men’s Federation, 
Rev. John M. Beierschmidt, C.SS.R., spiritual director 
of the C. W. U. of New York City, and Mr. Bernard 
Jansen, president of the C. V. of Brooklyn. The 
women’s organizations, which sponsored the meeting 
jointly with the men’s units, were represented on the 
roster of speakers by Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, presi- 
dent of the N. C. W. U., Mrs. Helen Kellenberger, hon- 
orary president of the C. W. U. of New Jersey, and 
Miss Julia Horner, president of the C. W. U. of Brook- 
lyn. The women’s groups conducted a mission display 
throughout the afternoon, and the Brooklyn Men’s 
Branch operated a Catholic press booth. 

Members of the St. Louis and St. Louis County Dis- 
trict League assembled at Our Lady of Sorrows Parish 
Hall on Mar. 7th, to participate in a diversified program. 
The chairman of the promotion committee reported that 
the meetings of affiliated societies had been attended 
by members of the committee who explained in detail. 
the work of the Cath. Union of Missouri, the C. V. and 
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the Central Bureau. According to the treasurer’s re- 
port more than $725 was realized from the social spon- 
sored jointly by the men’s and women’s District 
Leagues for the benefit of the Home for Incurables and 
the St. Louis Archdiocesan Rural Life Conference. 


Members of the League were invited to attend an open 
forum on Communism, to be held at St. Louis Univer- 
sity, and the course on Credit Unions, arranged by Mr. 
B. L. Barhorst, president of the St. Louis Cath. Parish 
Credit Union Conference; an address on the value of 
Credit Unions was delivered by Mr. A. H. Clemens. 
Following the meeting, the delegates were presented 
with copies of the Central Bureau brochure, “Ameri- 
canism vs. Communism,” a gift from the host society. 


Late in February the Central District League of the 
‘C. U. of Arkansas convened at Conway for a mass 
meeting. The session was opened by Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament after which the 500 delegates and 
visitors assembled to hear the program of addresses. 
Mr. F. F. Stauder, of Little Rock, spoke on the “Pro- 
gram of the C. U. of Arkansas”; Mr. T. J. Arnold and 
Miss Mary J. Meurer, presidents of the men’s and wom- 
en’s State Branches respectively, reported the progress 
of their organizations; Rev. Thos. J. Prendergast, Busi- 
ness Manager of the Guardian, diocesan newspaper of 
Little Rock, requested greater support of that paper. 


Rev. Anthony Lachowsky, C.S.Sp., spiritual director 
of the Central District League of the C. W. U., delivered 
the principal address of the day, on “The Unchristian 
Character of Modern Life.” Rev. Geo. A. Carns, of 
Oppello, and Rev. Richard Eveld, O.S.B., spiritual di- 
rector of the women’s Branch, also addressed the meet- 
ing. 

Resolutions were adopted recommending business es- 
tablishments close their doors from 12 o’clock noon 
until three o’clock on Good Friday, and the suppres- 
sion of indecent periodicals. Mr. S. J. McNeil was 
elected president of the District League for the ensuing 
year at the separate session conducted by the men’s 
section following the mass meeting. 


Discussion of pending State legislation, election of 
officers and an address on the value and importance of 
the Catholic press featured the monthly meeting of the 
Rochester Federation, conducted on Feb. 20th at St. 
Joseph’s Parish Hall. Chief among the bills discussed 
were those calling for State aid to denominational 
schools, making Good Friday a legal holiday, and re- 
garding the “kick back” of wages. The meeting de- 
clared itself opposed to the proposed measures com- 
pelling women to serve on juries; providing additional 
grounds for divorce; requiring school children to be 
finger-printed; providing for full time attendance at 
school of minors between 16 to 17 years of age and not 
employed; and providing for the payment of $75 by the 
public authorities to the parents of every child hence- 
forth born in the State. 


The need for a strong Catholic press was indicated 
by Rev. Leo C. Mooney, managing editor of the Catholic 
Oourier, official organ of the Rochester Diocese; the 
speaker likewise recounted the difficulties confronting 
the editors of Catholic publications. Rev. Frederick 
Nastvogel, C.SS.R., consented to continue in the office 
of spiritual director of the Federation and Mr. Edward 
P. Heberle was re-elected president. 

The Chicago District League has adopted the policy 
of conducting its meetings in various German parishes 
throughout the city. This change, and also the arrang- 
ing of interesting programs of lectures and addresses 
are held responsible for the reawakening of interest 
both in the organization and in Catholic Action. 

On Sunday, Mar. 18th, members of the League as- 
sembled in large numbers at St. Augustine’s Parish, 
conducted by Franciscan Fathers, to participate in a 
mass meeting held in the school hall. The principal ad- 
dress of the day was delivered by, Mr. Thomas J. Nor- 
ton who discussed “The Constitution and the Supreme 
Court”; Mr. Norton traced the historical relationship 
between the American “charter of liberties” and the 
‘supreme judiciary body from earliest times to the pres- 


ent day. 


ned’ ad 


Negligence or Apathy — Which? 


N Feb. 7th the Central Bureau sent a com- 

_ munication to 984 secretaries of societies 
affiliated with the C. V., directing their atten- 
tion to the fact that since Catholics are expected 
to refrain from customary diversions during 
Lent, C. V. members should have more time to 
study and contemplate the problems facing hu- 
manity today. Accompanying the letter were 
two C. B. free leaflets, “Communism and Ca- 
tholicism”’ and “The Pre-eminent Educational 
Mission of the Church.” The secretaries were 
asked to read the leaflets and then inform the 
Bureau how many they wished for distribution 
among members or at the Church door. 

Only 105 secretaries in 15 States had responded by 
Mar. 23rd; 26,357 copies of “Communism and Catholi- 
cism” and 12,425 copies of “The Pre-eminent Educational 
Mission of the Church” were asked for. Although ad- 
ditional requests are received almost daily, still the 
number of societies sending for these valuable leaflets 
—which are gratis—is deplorably small. Even this 
figure, however, represents an increased demand over 
that recorded in recent years when similar offers were 
made. The fact that only about 10 percent of the secre- 
taries responded takes on added significance when it is 
realized that it is only through the secretaries we can 
reach our members. 

The requests for copies of the two leaflets were re- 
ceived from: Minnesota, 21 societies; Pennsylvania, 14; 
Missouri, 13; New York, 12; Illinois, 10; Wisconsin, 8; 
Texas, 7; Arkansas, 4; Ohio, 4; New Jersey. 3; Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Indiana, Kansas, 2 each; and Ore- 
gon, 1. 


Flourishing Maternity Guild in St. Louis 


TOTAL of 118 members of the St. Fran- 

cis de Sales Parish Maternity Guild, of 
St. Louis, have availed themselves of the facili- 
ties of the organization since the founding of 
the Guild four years ago. Of that number 95 
members have used the Guild’s services once, 20 
have applied for care on two occasions, and 
three members on three occasions. At present 
there are 715 members enrolled in the Guild, 
which figure represents an increase of 115 in 
four years. 


An analysis of the applications for service reveals 
that of those who have applied once 53 were between 
the ages of 19 and 25, while 26 members ranged be- 
tween 25 and 30 years, and 16 between 30 and 45 years. 
Included among those who have benefited from their 
membership twice were 10 membérs between 19 and 
25; 8 between 25 and 30; and two between 30 and 45. 
Two of the members who have availed themselves of 
the Guild’s services on three occasions were between 
19 and 25 years, while the third belonged to the 25-30 


year category. 

The St. Francis Guild is not an independent 
society but is combined with the Parish Chris- 
tian Mother’s Society whose members are auto- 
matically members of the Guild. Officers of the 
group report that whereas formerly young 
married women were not attracted to the older 
society, today they are anxious to join, in view 
of the advantages deriving from membership in 
the Guild. ; 

Truly a Christian answer to the economic 
argument against maternity advanced by so- 
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called moderns, the Maternity Guild should be 
accorded the most careful consideration by our 
member societies. Sponsorship of Maternity 
Guilds is Catholic Action in one of its nobler 
and higher forms. 


Missouri Promotion Committee Functioning 


ARLY in the present year the C. U. of Mis- 

souri organized a promotion committee to 
establish a closer bond of union between the 
State Branch and member societies. Members 
of the committee were appointed to address 
meetings of various affiliated groups, to outline 
the history of the C. V. and the Cath. Union, 
scope of activities, plans for the coming year, 
and the endeavors of the C. V. and the Central 
Bureau. 


Thirteen societies have been visited thus far by mem- 
bers of the committee, not only in the eastern section 
but throughout the State. In addition, the committee 
plans to visit groups not now affiliated with the State 
Branch with a view to securing new members. 


Benevolent Societies 


IFTY years of benevolent work and adher- 
ence to Catholic principles were reviewed 
by members attending the golden jubilee cele- 
bration of St. Herman’s Benevolent Society of 
St. Boniface Parish, Rochester, conducted on 
Feb. 15th. At the closing banquet special trib- 
ute was paid to the 12 surviving charter mem- 
bers, one of whom, Mr. John Miller, recalled 
the humble beginnings of the society. 
Congratulations were extended to the 165 
members attending the banquet by Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John P. Boppel, pastor, and others. On 
Sunday, Feb. 13, the group attended solemn 
high mass celebrated in the Parish Church by 
Msgr. Boppel. The Rochester Federation of the 
C. V. sent a large delegation to participate in 
the St. Herman’s Society’s celebration. 


The history of the society is outlined in a souvenir 
program, distributed at the closing ceremonies. On 
Mar. 4th, 1888, the organization’s assets were reported 
at $28.50; today the treasury balance is listed at $20,- 
114.30. A total of $30,496.60 has been paid out in sick 
benefits and $3100 in death benefits since the founda- 
tion of the society. 


Necrology 


F I were to sum up the life of our de- 

parted confrére, I could do no better than 
to repeat the admonition in the gospel: ‘What- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy 
might.’ That in my judgment was the motive 
of Monsignor Wentker.” In such manner did 
Very Rev. Wm. P. Barr, C.M., president of 
Kenrick Seminary, appraise the life of Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph Wentker, pastor of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help Parish, in St. Louis, who de- 
parted this life on Mar. 11th, following a pro- 
tracted illness. Msgr. Barr’s address was de- 


livered at the Solemn Pontifical Requiem Mass 
read by Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, 
Auxiliary Bishop of St. Louis. Presiding in 
the sanctuary at the obsequies, Most Rev. John 
J. Glennon, Archbishop of St. Louis, also pro- 
nounced the final absolution. Some 200 priests, 
in addition to a large number of nuns, attended 
the services. 


Msgr. Wentker’s was a profound mind, trained by 
years of study. From St. Francis Seminary at Mil- 
waukee, where he had begun to prepare for the priest- 
hood, he was sent to the University of Innsbruck in the 
Tyrol, where some of the leading theologians of Aus- 
tria and Europe were his teachers. By them, on the 
other hand, he was considered one of the most gifted 
students ever matriculated at this institution of higher 
learning from America. The deceased priest was or- 
dained on the banks of the Inn, on July 27th, 1890. 

Having returned to America, he entered on his pas- 
toral career in the Archdiocese of St. Louis, where 
he was stationed at Jefferson City, O’Fallon, Elston and 
Bridgeton, until appointed pastor of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help Parish in St. Louis. In the meanwhile, 
Msgr. Wentker had continued his studies and even 
carried them into fields other than those of philosophy 
and theology. While stationed in the country he 
roamed the fields and woods in search of plants, an 
ardent student.of botany and plant biology. Soon, how- 
ever, the social problems of the day were to attract his 
attention and in consequence he addressed many mass 
meetings of the C. V. and the Cath. Union of Missouri. 
For a number of years he attended the social courses 
conducted by the C. V. at Spring Bank, Wis., and on 
one or two occasions lectured to appreciative audiences 
there. 

Unfortunately, the late Msgr. Wentker suffered from 
the effects of ill health for almost a quarter of a 
century; consequently, he was obliged to concentrate on 
the duties a large and growing parish, his position as 
treasurer of Kenrick Seminary, chairman of the Dioce- 
san Board of Theological Conferences, etc., etc., im- 
posed upon him. Regrettably, no book or brochure, be- 
sides a novel, has come from his pen, but in former 
years he did contribute to a number of Catholic publi- 
cations, primarily Preuss’ Fortnightly Review and our 
own Central-Blatt and Social Justice, 

His services to the church were acknowledged when, 
on Oct. 30th, 1927, the Holy Father conferred upon him 
the rank of a Domestic Prelate. 


Bo * * 


Solemn funeral rites were conducted for Mr. ° 
Joseph Jacobi, Sr., former president of the 
Cath. State League of Texas, on Mar. 7th, at 
San Antonio. His Excellency, Most Rev. Ar- 
thur J. Drossaerts, Archbishop of San Antonio, 
presided at the funeral mass read in St. 
Gerard’s Church by Rev. Joseph Jacobi, son of 
the deceased. Death came to the elder Jacobi 
following a three weeks’ illness; he was 79 
years old. 

Preceding the final absolution, pronounced by 
the Archbishop, His Excellency extolled the ex- 
emplary life of “this true soldier of Christ,” 
and his ideai Christian home. Mr. Jacobi was 
not only a helper, the Archbishop pointed out, 
but a leader and supporter of all undertakings 
of his parish church. 

Born in Germany on April 25th, 1858, the deceased 
came to this country 54 years ago. He settled in 
Comal, near New Braunfels, Tex., but during the past 
22 years had resided in San Antonio. Surviving are 
two sons and two daughters, 10 grandchildren, two sis- 


ters, both members of the Ursuline Order, and two 
brothers. 
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THE C. V. LIBRARIES 


(COMPARATIVELY little is known of the 
A men who, in the course of the 19th century, 
built our churches, furnished them with altars 
and statues, molded sacred vessels, etc., etc. 
The history of ecclesiastical art in our country 
has not been written and cannot be written un- 
til careful research has established the part 
played in this particular field of human en- 
deavor by a rather numerous host of indi- 
viduals, including priests and Sisters, not a few 
of whom excelled in the applied arts. 

The Historical Library of the C. V. is in- 
tended to further research and study of this 
nature. It would be vain to hope the desired 
material should come into our possession mere- 
ly by fortunate chance. Hence, we observe the 
policy of inducing living artists to contribute 
to our Library information regarding their ef- 
forts and labors. To an appeal of this nature 
Mr. Egidius Hackner, who established his 
craftshop at La Crosse, Wis., in 1881, respond- 
ed in a most generous manner by donating to 
the Library a portfolio containing numerous 
photographs of altars, communion railings, etc., 
produced by him and other members of his 
studio in the course of a lifetime. In addition, 
Mr. Hackner has written, at our request, the 
story of his youth and, in a separate manu- 
script, the memoirs of his life as a sculptor and 
founder of the E. Hackner Co. These manu- 
scripts consist of about one hundred pages and 
thus constitute a valuable source of informa- 
tion on the branch of ecclesiastical art to which 
Mr. Hackner has devoted his life. 


We are anxious to obtain material of this and a simi- 
lar nature for our, historical collection. Men and women 
of the younger generation may perform a service in the 
cause of historical research by inducing those of their 
elders who have led an active life to write their 
memoirs. If possible, manuscripts of this kind should 
be produced in at least 2 or 8 copies, one of which 
should be deposited in the C. V. library. 


MISCELLANY 


As an earnest of his interest in the C. V., and 
in proof of his intention to continue with his 
parish the loyal attitude of the late Rev. 
Aloysius Fretz, his predecessor, toward the C. 
V., the Rev. Scot A. Fasig, pastor of Holy Ghost 
‘Parish, in Bethlehem, Pa., where this year’s na- 
tional convention of the C. V. and the N. C. W. 
U. will be held, has paid into the Foundation 
Fund $100 in lieu of a life membership. 


The spirit of good will which prompted Fr. Fasig’s 
action is characteristic of the attitude of our members 
‘in Bethlehem now engaged in planning and preparing 
for this year’s convention. 


Through the efforts of Mr. Albert Dobie, 
president of the Connecticut State Branch and 
secretary of the C. V., a new Sustaining Mem- 
ber has been enrolled. He is Rev. William A. 
Krause, pastor of St. Joseph’s Parish, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Fr. Krause is the third resident of Connecticut to be- 
come a Sustaining Member since the beginning of the 
year. Moreover, last fall Most Rev. Maurice F. Mc- 
Auliffe, Bishop of Hartford, and Mr. George Jacob, of 
Woodbridge, were enrolled as Life Members, and an In 


Memoriam Enrollment provided for the late Rev. F. X. 
Schneider. 


On an unusually wet Sunday for Arizona, 

Most Rev. Daniel J. Gercke, Bishop of Tucson, 
dedicated St. Anne’s Chapel, situated on the 
Pima Reservation in Arizona. According to 
The Indian Sentinel St. Anne’s Chapel is a gift 
of Mr. Charles Knetzer, and was dedicated to 
St. Anne in memory of the donor’s deceased 
wife. Mr. Knetzer, at one time of St. Louis, 
has been a staunch member of various organi- 
zations affiliated with the C. V. He is a Life 
Member of our organization. 
_It is worthy of note that the chapel, built on the 
lines of some of the more humble California Missions, 
was constructed by the Indians under direction of Rev. 
Antonine Willenbrink, O.F.M., their missionary. Thus 
was repeated the feat which makes the mission churches 
throughout Spanish-America so remarkable: their erec- 
tion by American aborigines, at times within an almost 
incredibly short time after their conversion. 


St. Joseph Society, at Hallettsville, Texas, 
has bowed to the inevitable: its official language 
has been changed from German to English, 
with the result, we have been informed, that the 
number of members has been increased from 
57 to 80 and the prospect of augmenting this 
number until 100 shall have been reached is 
favorable. It is at Hallettsville this year’s con- 
vention of the Cath. State League of Texas will 
be held. 


The Society’s secretary, Mr. Jos. A. Grahmann, has 
assured us of his reading and studying each issue of 
O. B.and 8S. J. Also that he brings matters of special 
interest discussed in our journal to the attention of 
the members of the Society. He refers especially to 
the resolutions and to the articles “Doing Something” 
and “What Can We Do About It?” as having been thus. 
used by him. 


While at Bethlehem, Pa., to assist with the 
preparations for the forthcoming national con- 
vention of the C. V. and the N. C. W. U., Mr. 


_F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Central Bureau, 


on special invitation addressed the monthly 
meeting of the Catholic Forum, held in the 
auditorium of the Catholic high school. 


The speaker had been assigned the subject “Catholic 
Action.” Despite a heavy rain storm, an audience of 
some 600 people attended the meeting. 


The following commendation of Central Blatt 
and Social Justice was addressed to us by an 
American born graduate of a European univer- 
sity, teaching, at the present time, History and 
Sociology at a college in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania: 


I subscribed to your publication only a year ago and 
now I find it invaluable. I intend to have the college 
library subscribe this fall in order that I may be able 
to make reading assignments to students in the intro- 
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ductery course of Sociology. The pity of it is that more 
do not read Central Dlatt. 


A competent critic, internationally known, 
has written us as follows regarding our bro- 
chure on “Catholic Priests Distinguished Pro- 
testants Have Known”’: 

“T have read it with considerable interest. It opens 
a pathway to a much larger sphere and I hope some 
one may follow it up.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


Received for Review 


Pfeiffer, P. Pancratius, S.D.S. Father Francis Mary 
of the Cross Jordan, Founder and First Su- 
perior General of the Society of the Divine 
Savior. Transl. from original by Winfrid 
Herbst, S.D.S. The Salvatorian Fathers, St. 
Nazianz, Wis., 1986. Cloth, 574 p. Price 
$1.45 postpaid. 

Herbst, Rev. Winfrid, S.D.S. Eucharistic Whisperings, 
Vol. VII. Adapted by. The Salvatorian 
Fathers, St. Nazianz, Wis., 1937. Cloth, 
133 p. Price 80 cts. postpaid. 

Cote, L’abbe Georges, La Malfaisance du capitalisme 
actuel. En appendice, Plan de conference 
sociale, par Le P. Richard Ares, S.J. L’Ecole 
Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1937, p. c., 32 

: Price 15 cts. 

Beauregard, Lucien and Cloutier, Jean-Baptiste, La 
Cooperation economique. L’Ecole Sociale 
Populaire, Montreal, 1987. p. c., 82 p. 
Price 15 cts. 

Le Syndicalisme national catholique. Pour la Semaine 
syndicale. L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, Mon- 
Trealeel 93 (eeepc. 32 spear Cena Ducks 

Graves, Rev. Clarus, O.S.B. The Great Theatre of the 
World; Man Goes on Trial; Everyman. 
These three Morality Plays are publ. by the 
author at St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, 
Minn. Price 50 cts. per copy. (No royalty 
is asked with the purchase of 20 copies of 
any one play.) 

Walter, Eugen, Die Herrlichkeit des christlichen Ster- 
bens. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis & Frei- 
burg. Stiff covers, 96 p. Price 65 cts. 


Reviews 


Friedrich, Carl Joachim, Constitutional Government and 
Politics. New York, Harper and Brothers. 
Pp. XVI—591. Price $3.50. 

ORE than ever before works on political 
science tend to be either too abstract or too 
concrete. The writings of Carl Schmitt are an 
example of the former tendency; although he 
develops his ideas thoroughly, he neglects to 
compare them with the facts. Such studies 
give rise to differing opinions: on one hand 
there is the school whose followers believe in 
verba magistri regardless of actual happenings, 
while on the other is the group of more thought- 
ful readers who are bewildered since even the 
most brilliant style plus interesting and stimu- 
lating remarks cannot compensate for the un- 
soundness of the main argument. The result- 
ing confusion hinders rather than helps our 
knowledge of political problems. However, 
matters are only slightly better in the case of 
writers who stick too closely to the facts. We 


cannot understand the peculiarities of a given 
case unless we know how and why it differs 
from other cases. Therefore, the knowledge of 
general trends and particular situations should 
be inseparable. 

Professor Friedrich’s book, permeated with 
a rare sense of balance, avoids both pitfalls and 
provides the reader with an introduction into 
modern politics replete in detail and consistent 
in its main line of argument. In the first chap- 
ter, which sets forth the epistemological prin- 
ciples guiding the book, he states that his aim 
is “descriptive generalization.” In other words 
Professor Friedrich examines the political de- 
velopment in various countries and then points 
out the general trends worthy of mention. As 
the Catholic reader knows this is the method 
employed by both Aristotle and St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Hence his philosophy—unlike that 
of the idealists which tends to substitute the 
pet ideas of the author for reality—serves to 
clear the road for an adequate understanding 
of the problems. 

Professor Friedrich continues with clear and 
stimulating definitions of the different forms of 
government which, according to him, are char- 
acterized by the amount of force or lack of it 
they reveal. The remainder of the book is filled 
with a discussion of the major political prob- 
lems of our times, bureaucracy, foreign poli- 
tics, about which the author makes some par- 
ticularly interesting remarks, and democratic 
constitutions in general, together with those 
forces, such as political parties and the press, 
which make them workable. Professor Fried- 
rich always states the problem clearly, dis- 
cusses pertinent illustrations taken both from 
history and from present-day politics, and then 
gives his conclusion. He draws his examples 
from a large number of countries, and although 
England, France, and Germany are mentioned 
most frequently, the author is likewise well ac- 
quainted with the problems of such minor coun- 
tries as Holland and the Scandinavian nations. 
The wealth of material, unparalleled in the 
work of any other contemporary writer, is 
equalled only by the reliability of the analysis 
to which it is subjected. While it is inevitable 
that readers will differ from the author in some 
minor details, nevertheless all must admit that 
Professor Friedrich not only advances reasons 
for his views but always sheds new light on the 
topic he discusses... | 

Since constitutional government and politics 
have been tested severely in post-war Germany, 
it is only natural for Professor Friedrich to 
pay considerable attention to that country’s 
short experience with democracy or what was 
believed to be democracy. For those who have 
a particular interest in this question, added ad- 
vantage will be derived from the perusal of a 
book whose author has first hand knowledge of 
German developments. 


F. A. HERMENS, Ph.D. 


Cath. University of America 
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Die Heimweberei. 
I 


AEHREND 15 Jahren hatte ich unter 

deutschen und sprachgemischten Ein- 

wanderern im Westen Kanadas unun- 
terbrochen Seelsorgarbeit getan. Im Sommer 
gab es meistens nur dienstliche Fahrten mit 
Pferden oder Autos von Kirche zu Kirche, von 
Schule zu Schule. Die Leute hatten in der kur- 
zen Jahreszeit vollauf im Feld zu tun, so dass 
sie sich nur am Sonntag ein Plauderstiindchen 
gonnen konnten. Gewohnlich gab es auch keine 
aufregenden Neuigkeiten weder aus der weiten 
Welt noch der engeren Gemeinde. Man hatte 
keine Zeit am Brunnen zu stehen und zu 
schwatzen. Anders wiirde es wenn der Herbst 
und der lange Winter einzog. Es gab Jahre, 
wo man am Anfang Oktober schon im Schlitten 
daher fuhr und allen Feldarbeiten war ein ei- 
siger Riegel vorgeschoben. Die Kunkelfahrten 
begannen, die kannengiessenden politischen 
Zirkel bildeten sich, das Kartenspiel zog viele 
jeden Tag stundenlang in seinen Bann und 
manche selbstgebraute Flasche Fusel tauschte 
einige tiber die lange Winterzeit hinweg. Ware 
Zeit Geld, hatte es manche Millionare gegeben, 
denn sie hatten eine Unmenge Zeit zum Ver- 
kauf, und womit soll die Findigkeit des 
traumenden Bauern sie ausfiillen, wenn Kalte, 
Schnee bei 30-50 unter Null ihn hinter dem 
Ofen hilt? Dass in solchen Zeiten, wo die Hand 
nicht miide, die Zunge loser wird, ist eine Bin- 
senwahrheit, die man an den Spatzen auf dem 
Dache merkt; auch sie pfeifen und stellen alles 
an, wenn sie nichts zu suchen haben. Petitio- 
nen werden geschrieben und unterzeichnet und 
teils an die weltliche, teils an die kirchliche 
Obrigkeit gesandt. Plane tiber soziale Einrich- 
tungen und vermeintliche Verbesserungen wer- 
den in der dumpfen Stube im Beisein aller 
Nachbarn vorgeschlagen. Kam das Frihjahr, 
holte sie alle die Katz, und man war froh fur 
seine Familie und sein Vieh nach dem alten 


— 


System der Arbeit wieder etwas verdienen zu 
konnen. Ruhe trat ein, wie nach einer Thea- 
terrevolution. 


Wahrend sechs Monate wurde Geld aus- 
gegeben und nichts eingenommen. Der mo- 
ralische Verlust der langen Untitigkeit war 
verhangnisvoller als der materielle, und darum 
griibelte ich nach, ob man nicht in einer Heim- 
arbeit die Familien beschiftigen kénnte. Fiir 
Korbflechten gab es auf der weiten Pririe 
nicht genug Weiden, fiir Schnitzarbeit, Loffel, 
Holzschuh, Zierarten kein Holz, fiir Seifenfa- 
brikation im Hause weder genug Absatz noch 
auch Beschaftigung fiir viele. Das Stricken 
finden unsre Madels zu unpraktisch, da man 
ja seidene Striimpfe haben muss und wenn die 
Waden erfrieren ; ich selbst habe als Bub strick- 
en gelernt und habe mich bisher noch nicht 
geschamt, diese Fingerfertigkeit zu kennen. 
Ich liess mir Handwerksbiicher, Kataloge kom- 
men und keine Heimarbeit blieb mir so fest in 
meinem Geiste hangen als die Weberei. Ers- 
tens weil man beim selben Feuer, zu dem man 
sich untatig hinsetzt auch weben kann. Zwei- 
tens treten in dieses Handwerk viele Neben- 
zweige, die eine grosse Familie beschaftigen 
konnen. Das Spinnen, das Farben der Faden, 
das Webstuhlbauen, die Flachs- und Hanfberei- 
tung, die Schafzucht, woraus neben der Wolle 
noch andere Vorteile gezogen werden. Drittens 
kann besonders hier im Westen Kanadas und 
moglicherweise anderswo ein durch Frost am 
Flachs erstandener Schaden durch Weberei aus- 
geglichen werden. Statt das erfrorene Flachs- 
stroh dem Vieh zu fiittern, lasst man es in ge- 
eignetem Wasser faulen — und gewinnt dann 
die so kostbare Faser. — Auch die Kunst der 
Flachsfaserbehandlung sollte unsrer Jugend 
gerettet werden. Viertens hat jeder Kleider, 
Wasche, Tiicher notwendig, warum da nicht 
selber weben, in deiner freien Winterzeit und 
das fiir obige Notwendigkeiten ersparte Geld 
zu andern Zwecken verwerten oder zurtickle- 
gen. Fiinftens ist das Weben selbst so interes- 
sant, es ist nicht allein ein Handwerk, das einen 
goldenen Boden hat, sondern es ist auch Kunst. 
Das fand ich selber aus, als wir spater mit 
3-4 verschiedenen Faden hantierten und 20-30 
grundverschiedene Tiicher machen konnten. 
Sechstens sind zwei Pferde stets besser wie 
eins, hinkt eins, nun auch mit einem lasst es 
sich fahren. Wie oft bringt dein Handwerk 
nichts ein. Irgend ein Zweig kann plotzlich 
stille stehen oder dein Handwerk hat nur Som- 
mers oder nur Winters schwere Bestellungen 
und darum nur in der Jahreszeit ertragliche 
Arbeit. Was tust du in der flauen Periode? 
Gonne dir ein paar Tage Ruhe und setz dich 
dann an den Webstuhl. Siebtens hat der Web- 
stuhl den grossen Vorteil: eine ganze Familie 
mit zwolf Kopfen kann sich dabei beschafti- 
gen: die einen brechen den Flachs und Hanf, 
die andern lernen das Spinnen und das Wolle- 
kratzen, die dritten machen den Zettel fiir den 
Webebaum, die vierten weben und schlichten, 
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die andern farben, und der mundgewandteste, 
der Cicero der Familie, verkauft die Ware. Ab- 
gemacht das Weben soll das Schatzkastl. wer- 
den, aus dem Geld, Fleiss, Familiensinn, Arbeit- 
samkeit und gute Sitten fiir die Gemeinde ge- 
schopft werden sollen. Nicht vom vielen Den- 
ken, mehr vom vielen Aergern wegen der Ue- 
belstinde in der betreuten Gemeinde war ich 
nervés geworden und bedurfte der Ruhe. Ich 
erhielt die Erlaubnis, in die alte Heimat, das 
Elsass, zu reisen und diese Zeit sollte fiir mich 
und die Gemeinde ausgentitzt werden. Ich kam 
in meine Heimatstadt, wo grosse und kleine 
Webereien viele Menschen beschaftigen. Ich 
horte von einem Manne, der zwei Webstiihle 
im Betrieb hatte. Gut, zu dem ging ich und 
bot mich an in seinen Dienst zu treten. Sechs 
Wochen lang machte ich jeden Tag nach Messe 
und Friihstiick meinen Gang zum Webstuhl, 
lernte den ganzen Aufbau des Webens, stu- 
dierte abends des Meisters Musterbuch, machte 
Aufzeichnungen von Dingen, die nicht jeden 
Tag vorkommen wie vom Scheerrahmen, von 
der Fadenverstéarkungsmaschine usw. Als ich 
in steter Beobachtung meines einzufiihrenden 
Betriebes sicher und handfest war, ging ich 
auf die Suche nach alten Handwebstiihlen. 
Nicht weit von Strassburg war ein Dorf, wo 
dieses Handwerk bliihte. 
P. J. SCHULTZ, O-M.I. 
Goodsoil, Sask. 


Die 51. Generalversammlung der 
Gorresgeselischaft. 


M Oktober fand in Osnabriick die 51. Gene- 

ralversammlung der Gorregesellschaft statt. 

Urspriinglich, hatte man an die alte Bi- 
schofsstadt Fulda gedacht, aber Osnabriick — 
gleichfalls Bischofsstadt — war _ schliesslich 
vorgezogen worden. Es ist eine alte Tradition 
dieser alten Gesellschaft, ihre Tagungen all- 
jahrlich an einem Bischofssitze abzuhalten und 
diese Tradition ist noch nie durchbrochen wor- 
den. Das alte Osnabriick im Sachsenlande, wo 
1648 nach dem furchtbaren 30-jahrigen Kriege 
der Friede geschlossen wurde, bot einen wiir- 
digen und vornehmen Rahmen. Man hatte mit 
einer gewissen Besorgnis Osnabriick gewihlt, 
weil dort noch nie eine solch grosse wissen- 
schaftliche Tagung abgehalten worden war, 
aber der glanzvolle Verlauf zerstreute alle Be- 
fiirchtungen. 

Im Vorjahr in Hildesheim hatte das gross- 
artige Referat von Prof. Dr. Adam der Tagung 
einen unausl6éschlichen Stempel aufgedriickt 
(siehe Central-Blatt and Social Justice, Dezem- 
ber 1936). In diesem Jahre standen Untersu- 
chungen aus Volkstum, Zeitgeschichte und 
Landschaft im Vordergrund. 

Schon beim Begriissungsabend kam dieser 
Grundgedanke zum Ausdruck, als Domkapitu- 
lar Lange von der Geschichte der Stadt und den 
grossen Sdhnen Niedersachsens, besonders dem 


grossen Volksmanne Justus Moser, sprach. In 
der stark besuchten Eréffnungsversammlung 
sah man Bischof Berning, Geheimrat Finke 
(dem der Fiihrer den Adlerschild der deutschen . 
Wissenschaft verliehen hatte) und die beiden 
Jubilare dieses Jahres, den 80-jahrigen, ewig. 
jungen Geheimrat Alois Schulte-Bonn und den ; 
75-jahrigen Geheimrat Sebastian Merkle-Ti- 
bingen, die beide fiir ihre hervorragenden Leis- | 
tungen von der deutschen Regierung mit der 
Goethe-Medaille fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft . 
ausgezeichnet worden waren. 

Aus den teilweise sehr hochstehenden Refe- 
raten erwihnen wir das streng wissenschaft- 
liche von Prof. Dr. Grohmann_tiber ,,Das 
Ethos der wissenschaftlichen Wahrheitser- 
kenntnis bei Thomas von Aquin” und besonders 
das von Prof. Dr. Hugelmann, dem Rektor der 
Universitat Miinster, iiber ,,Das Volksgruppen- 
recht im Wandel der Staatsauffassung.” Prof. 
Dr. Hugelmann ging davon aus, dass das Zu- 
sammenleben verschiedener Volksgruppen 1m 
gleichen Staate eine gesetzliche Norm notwen- 
dig mache. Dem Nationalitaétenrecht der Ge- 
genwart fehlte fast immer die Anerkennung 
der Volksgruppe als Teil eines Volksganzen und 
dementsprechend der Schutz derVolksgruppen. 
Darunter hitten besonders die volksdeutschen 
Gruppen in fremden Staaten schwer zu leiden. 
Unerlasslich sei als Lésung die Ueberwindung 
formal-demokratischer Gedanken und Aner- 
kennung des Volkes als des gottlichen Ord- 
nungsprinzipes. Nur Anerkennung des Volkes 
als Ordnungsprinzip ermodgliche ein Volks- 
gruppenrecht, das eine der wichtigsten Zielset- 
zungen des volkischen Fiihrerstaates ist. 

Auch diese Tagung der in der Gorres-Ge- 
sellschaft zusammengeschlossenen katholischen 
Wissenschaftler legte Zeugnis von innerer Le- 
bendigkeit und doch zeitnahem Schaffen ab. 
Staatsrat Bischof Dr. Berning fasste in seinem 
Schlusswort diese Tatsache in die Worte: ,,Die 
Wissenschaft unserer Zeit muss zeitnahe, volks- 
nahe und gottnahe sein.” 

Nachtrag: Am 19. 10. 1937 ist in M. Glad- 
bach unerwartet schnell Geheimrat Dr. Wil- 
helm Schellberg gestorben, der als bedeutends- 
ter Gorresforscher sich einen Namen gemacht 
und im Auftrage der Gorres-Gesellschaft die 
,Gesammelte Werke” des grossen Rheinlanders 
herausgab. Nun ist er mitten aus seiner Le- 
bensarbeit herausgerissen worden, noch bevor 
das Werk abgeschlossen werden konnte. Man 
darf wohl hoffen, dass die nur einem kleinen 
Kreise bekannte Entdeckung wichtiger Gérres- 
Urkunden in einem siid-deutschen Privatarchiv 
vom ihm so vorbereitet ist, dass die Veroffent- 
lichung aus seinem Nachlass erfolgen kann. 
In seiner dienstlichen Eigenschaft als Ministeri- 
alrat im Preussischen Ministerium fiir Kunst, 
Wissenschaft und Volksbildung oblag ihm die 
Aufsicht auch der deutschen Schulen im Aus- 
lande, fiir die er vieles getan hat. 

Sehr interressant war der Vortrag von Prof. 
Dr. Anglés (Spanien) tiber ,,Die mittelalterli- 
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che Musik Spaniens und ihre religidse Bedeu- 
tung,” in dem eine Fille unbekannten Materi- 
als aus der Geschichte der Liturgie ausgebrei- 


tet wurde. Ein anderer der auslindischen 
Gaste, Prof. Dr. Molkenboor (Nijmegen) 
sprach itiber ,,Joost van den Vondel, die 


geistesgeschichtlichen Beziehungen zwischen 
Deutschland und den Niederlanden im 17. Jahr- 
hundert.” Hier wurden alte Faden aufgezeigt, 
die zwischen beiden Lindern bestanden und so 
mitgebaut an neuen Briicken des Verstehens 
zwischen engen Verwandten. 

ee Mit diesem Vortrag wurde iibergeleitet zu 
den. Berichten iiber Palistina. P. Dr. Mader 
berichtete iiber die Grabungen der Gérres-Ge- 
sellschaft am See Genesareth, wo an 3 Stellen 
Bedeutendes gefunden wurde. 

1) am Berge Oréme die Ruinen der bibli- 

schen Stadt Kinnerath, 

2) am Fusse des gleichen Berges ein Kastell, 

3) am Berge der 8 Seligkeiten die Kirche 

der Brotvermehrung wo unter dem Hoch- 
altar jener Stein bewahrt wurde, auf den 
Christus die 5 Brote und 2 Fische gelegt 
haben soll (nach dem Aetheria-Bericht 
aus dem Jahre 390). 

Prof. Dr. Stummer sprach dann iiber ,,Pa- 
lastina in der Septuaginta” und wies nach, dass 
diese Alteste lateinische Bibeliibersetzung sehr 
gute Ortskenntnis verrate, sodass die Septua- 
ginta eine bedeutende Quelle der Kenntnis Pa- 
lastinas unmittelbar vor Christus sei. 

Aus der Fiille weiterer Vortrage seien 
schliesslich nur zwei noch genannt. Studien- 
rat Dr. della Valle (Osnabriick) sprach tiber 
»Ver Osnabriicker Raum und das Auslands- 
deutschtum” und fiihrte aus: 

im 17., 18. und in der ersten Halfte des 19. 
Jahrhunderts fanden aus durchweg wirtschaft- 
lichen Griinden Massenauswanderungen aus 
dem osnabriickischen Raum nach Nordamerika 
statt. In New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans 
bildeten sich geschlossene Siedlungen. Der 
Staat kiimmerte sich nicht weiter um das 
Schicksal der Auswanderer, erst 1846 schrank- 
te er die Auswanderungen ein. Die Seelsorger 
in diesen Ueberseesiedlungen waren zum gross- 
ten Teil mitausgewandert. Es waren die Be- 
griinder der amerikanischen Pfarrschulen.” 

Museumsleiter Dr. Ottenjann (Cloppenburg) 
‘berichtete iiber ,,Neue Wege der niederdeut- 
schen Volkskunst’”’. Dieses in Inhalt wie Form 
hervorragende Referat zeigt die ganz neuen 
Wege, die Ottenjann als Museumsleiter gegan- 
gen ist. Er will nicht tote Gegenstande zeigen, 
sondern hat ein ganzes Museumsdorf — das 
einzige in der Welt — geschaffen, wo Hauser, 
Kirche, Schule, Stille, Wirtshaus usw. vollstan- 
dig und bis ins kleinste echt zasammengefiigt 
sind und benutzt werden. Seit 1914 ist er am 
Werk, lange nur beliachelt bis ihn die national- 
sozialistische Regierung von allen Belastungen 
frei machte und die Méglichkeit gab, sein Werk 
in Angriff zu nehmen. Dr.N.N. 


AUS CENTRAL VEREIN UND 
CENTRAL STELLE. 


Der junge Reformator und die alte Weisheit. 
Bischof Joh. Mich. Sailer 
Der Reformator: 


Schade, dass uns Reformatoren so sehr die 
Hande gebunden sind, Gutes zu schaffen in den 
Kirchen, in den Staaten, in der Welt. 


Die Weisheit: 


_Es gibt ein Gutes, wozu Dir niemand die 
Hande binden kann, wenn Du sie Dir nicht sel- 
ber bindest. Tu Du nur zuerst das Gute: dann 
wird es sich mit anderen schon geben! 


Der Reformator: 


Also soll ich kalt und trage zusehen, wie 
Finsternis, Torheit und Willkiir die Welt ty- 
rannisieren — da, wo Licht, Weisheit und Ge- 
rechtigkeit gebieten sollten? 


Die Weisheit: 


Wenn Du Finsternis, Torheit und Willkiir 
besiegen willst, so fange wenigstens beim An- 
fange an! 


Der Reformator: 


Kann ich denn anders als beim Anfange an- 
fangen? 

Die Weisheit: 

Bisher fingst Du bei dem Ende an, wolltest 
ausser Dir Tag machen und umarmtest die 
Nacht in Dir. Lass von nun an das Licht in 
Dir aufgehen und in Dir bis zum Mittag fort- 
schreiten. Hat es zuerst Dich durchleuchtet, 
erwirmt und befruchtet, so wird es wohl auch 
ausser Dir leuchten, warmen und befruchten. 

Da zog der Reformator in seine Hiitte und 
reformierte zuerst in sich selber, dann in seiner 
Hiitte. Nach einem Jahre verwandelte sich sei- 
ne Hiitte in eine Sonne, und da ging Licht und 
Warme und Segen in die Umgebung und in das 
ganze Land aus. 


Auch Amerika verdankt ihm viel. 


IE in unserem Lande als Credit Union be- 

kannte Einrichtung hat Friedrich Wil- 
helm Raiffeisen zu ihrem Griinder. Dem am 
11. Marz, 1888, aus dem Leben geschiedenen 
edlen Volksfreund — wir méchten das 1848 in 
Verruf geratene Wort wieder zu Ehren bringen 
— widmet die Kélnische Volkszeitung in der 
Ausgabe vom 10. Marz d. J. einen langeren 
Aufsatz. Wir wollen daraus nur die Schluss- 
sitze anftihren : 


»Neun Jahrzehnte sind nunmehr verflossen, seitdem 
Raiffeisen die erste genossenschaftliche Einrichtung 
schuf. Wenn die deutsche Landwirtschaft bis zur Ret- 
tung vor dem Abgrund im Jahre 1933 nicht vollstandig 
zusammengebrochen war und sich trotz der Ungunst 
der Verhiltnisse am Leben erhalten konnte, so ist das 
vor allem dem segensreichen Einfluss der landlichen 
Genossenschaften zu verdanken. Im Dritten Reich sind 
sie als ein ursiichlicher Teil des deutschen Bauerntums 
in die neuen Aufgaben einbezogen worden und wirken 
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als Organisation von vielseitiger Betaétigung erfolg- 
reich mit. Auf dem deutschen Gemeinschaftsgedanken 
und dem Grundsatz der Selbsthilfe aufgebaut, sind sie 
unentbehrliche Einrichtungen in unserem Wirtschafts- 
leben.” 

Leider hat sich der amerikanische Farmer 
immer noch nicht geniigend mit der Credit 
Union befreundet; es ist vor allem die Arbei- 
terbevélkerung-unseres Landes, die sich diese 
so wohltitige Einrichtungen zu Nutzen ge- 
macht hat. In der Provinz Quebec, wo die 
Raiffeisen-Kassen zuerst auf amerikanischem 
Boden Heimatsrecht gewannen, ist es aller- 
dings anders. Wie es die Deutschen unseres 
Landes nicht ehrt, dass ein kanadischer Fran- 
zose und nicht ein Deutscher die Raiffeisen- 
Kasse in Amerika einfiihrte, so ehrt es auch 
den amerikanischen Farmern nicht, dass er den 
Weg zu dieser Einrichtung so schwer findet. 
Raiffeisen selbst erklarte wiederholt : 


,ln der herrschenden Selbstsucht liegt die Krankheit 
unserer Zeit. Man bekennt sich zum christlichen Glau- 
ben, bedenkt aber nicht, dass der Glaube in der Beta- 
tigung der Liebe seine Probe bestehen muss... . Wir 
sollen die Fiirsorge ebenso auf den Nachsten, auf die 
Mitmenschen ausdehnen wie auf uns selbst und die ei- 
gene Familie, und es ist Pflicht, auch der Nebenmen- 
schen zu gedenken .... Wer so viel Opferwilligkeit 
und Gemeinsinn nicht besitzt, der rede denn doch nicht 
von seinem Christentum.” 

Erklaren diese Ausspriiche des trefflichen 
Mannes vielleicht die Haltung jener, die sich 
hierzuland dem Genossenschaftswesen und dem 
genossenschaftlichen Kassen gegentiber gleich- 
giltig oder gar ablehnend verhalten, auch wenn 
sie sich Christen nennen? 


Militars uber religidse Erziehung. 


M Dritten Reich ist ein Buch erschienen: 
,Die Wehrhaftmachung des deutschen Vol- 
kes”. Der bisherige Chef der Heeresleitung, 
Freiherr von Fritsch, hat ihm das Vorwort ge- 
schrieben. Er stellt darin fest, dass die jetzt 
geubte Erziehungspraxis in der H. J. (Hitler- 
Jugend) nicht in die Erziehungsaufgabe der 
Reichswehr einmiinde, habe es sich doch ge- 
zeigt, dass insbesondere die aus Fiihrerstellun- 
gen der H. J. zur Reichswehr kommenden Re- 
kruten sich nur schwer in die Rolle des Gehor- 
chenden hineinzufinden verméchten. Eine Er- 
ziehung aber, die dem jungen Menschen Gehor- 
chen erschwere oder tiberhaupt unmdglich ma- 
che, miisse irgendwelche Fehlerquellen haben. 
Die Fehlerquelle der Jugenderziehung koénne 
aber nur darin liegen, dass gewisse Grundprin- 
zipien vernachlassigt werden. Und um es ein- 
deutig auszusprechen: Die Erziehung der deut- 
schen Jugend muss mehr als bisher die mo- 
ralisch-religiédsenGrundsitze, wie 
sie im deutschen Volke lebendig sind, beriick- 
sichtigen. (,,Volksrecht’”’ Nr. 7.) 

Auch in unserem Lande wird dem jungen 
Menschen das Gehorchen schwer; die Fehler- 
quelle liegt jedoch vor allem in der Erziehung 
in der Familie durch die Eltern. Auch darin 
bekundet sich der krasse Individiualismus, der 


dem Kind bereits jede Freiheit einraumen will 
in der falschen Voraussetzung, dass auf diese 
Weise starke Charaktere erzogen werden. Je 
mehr nun die moralisch-religidsen Grundsatze . 
der Vorfahren in Vergessenheit geraten, als. 
desto gefihrlicher erweist sich eine Erzie-- 
hungsmethode, die jungen Menschen das Ge- 
horchen, das Sichunterordnen und Hinpassen 
in ein Ganzes, wie es z. B. die Familie sein soll, 
erschwert. Darin ist u. a. eine der Hauptur- 
sachen der zunehmenden Zahl der Eheschei- 
dungen zu suchen. 


Pius XI. zur Studentenseelsorge. 


IE Katholische Aktion muss sich mit einer 

ganz besonderen Sorge der Studenten an- 
nehmen. Denn diese werden nach Vollendung 
ihrer Studien im Offentlichen Leben grossen 
Einfluss ausiiben und zum Teil 6ffentliche Aem- 
ter bekleiden. Praktisch religidse Betatigung 
und Charakterbildung sind die Grundpfeiler 
fiir alle Glaubigen. Aber die Studenten sollten 
dariiber hinaus eine besonders sorgfaltige und 
spezielle Ausbildung erhalten, insbesondere 
auch eine intellektuelle Schulung, die auf der 
christlichen Philosophie aufgebaut ist, auf der 
Philosophie, die mit Recht den Namen Philo- 
sophia perennis tragt. Und da heute im 
modernen Leben die Verdusserlichung, die 
Schwierigkeiten und Abneigung gegen jede Art 
Sammlung und Reflexion immer mehr um sich 
greifen, und da man sich selbst im geistlichen 
Leben vielfach mehr vom Gefiihl, als von der 
Vernunft leiten lasst, ist eine solide, griindliche 
religose Schulung notwendiger als je. 

(Aus einem Brief vom 28. Marz 1937.) 


Ein deutsch-amerikanischer Roman. 


N einem Miinchener Verlag ist soeben ein 
Buch von besonderer Bedeutung fiir uns 
Deutsch-Amerikaner erschienen. Der bekann- 
te schwabische Schriftsteller Ludwig Finckh 
schrieb namlich ,,Ein starkes Leben. Konrad 
Krez, der deutsche Freiheitskampfer, Dichter 
und General in Nordamerika.” 
_ Konrad Krez, der seit seiner Einwanderung 
in unserem Lande in Wisconsin lebte, wo von 
er auch als Offizier in den Biirgerkrieg zog, ist 
ja allgemein bekannt durch sein ergreifendes 
Lied an die alte Heimat. Der Dichter Ludwig 
Finckh versucht nun in einem Roman an dem 
Beispiel des ,,starken Lebens” des Pfilzers Kon- 
rad Krez ,,das tragische Schicksal der vielen 
Deutschen, die in der neuen Welt ein neues Le- 
ben begannen und dort ihrem deutschen Vater- 
lande die Treue bewahrt haben,” zu -schildern. 
Es ist unsere Absicht auf dieses Buch zuriickzukom- 
men, von dem wir uns nicht nur um seines Gegenstan- 
des willen viel versprechen. Der Grosse Herder nennt 
Finckh einen Erzahler ,,von volkhaftsinniger, schalk- 
hafter und schollenbiirtiger Art.” Sein beliebtester 


Roman, ,,Die Reise nach Tripsdrill,” erl j 
finfuniviersi® Aull psdr erlebte bis 1930 
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MISZELLEN 


In Bayern besteht z. Zt. ein Verband der 
Kath. Mannervereine und Kasinos. Er zihlte 
anfangs des gegenwiartigen Jahres 15,000 Mit- 
glieder ; auch besitzt er ein eigenes Verbands- 
organ. Seine Hauptstelle ist in Miinchen; Ver- 
bandsleiter ist Hr. Moritz Schmid. 


In das Verzeichnis der fiir das Reichsgebiet 
verbotenen auslindischen Druckschriften wur- 
den aufgenommen: 


am 25, August 1937, Ohio Waisenfreund, Columbus, 
Ohio; ; 

am 4. Januar 1938, St. Peters Bote, Minster, Sask., 
Kanada. 

Die neu ergehenden Verbote periodischer 
Druckschriften werden nach Bedarf im Reichs- 
zollblatt verdffentlicht. 


Im allgemeinen vermag man nicht zu _be- 
haupten, die Deutschen in unserem Lande ha- 
ben sich ausgezeichnet durch Stiftungen fiir 
wissenschaftliche Zwecke, hodhere Studienan- 
stalten und Bibliotheken, z. B. Im Folgenden 
handelt es sich um eine Ausnahme. 

Wie die Aurora u. christl. Woche in der Aus- 
gabe vom 11. Marz mitteilt, verdankt das St. 
Bonaventure College im Staate New York die 
dort am 7. Marz eingeweihte Bibliothek dem 
verstorbenen Michael Friedsam. Die Baukos- 
ten beliefen sich auf $125,000. 


Die feierliche Einweihung vollzog Msgr. J. J. Nash, 
Generalvikar der Didzese Buffalo; den Vorsitz beim 
Festmahl hatte der hochwst. John Mark Gannon, Bischof 
von Erie, Pa., ein Alumnus des Collegiums St. Bona- 
ventura. 


AUS DER BUCHERWELT. 


Brunner, Lorenz, Marxismus am Ende? Schicksal 
einer Bewegung. Verlagsanstalt Benziger & 
Co., Einsiedeln & Koln. 

ENN man die von Verlegern zusammen- 
gestellten Ausspriiche der Kritiker tiber 

ihre Biicher durchschaut, so stosst man nur zu 
haufig auf Meinungen folgender Art: ,,Es han- 
delt sich um ein Buch, das jeder fiir die Sache 
Interessierte gelesen haben muss.” Oder, was 
derlei stereotype Aeusserungen mehr sind. So 
abgedroschen das auch klingen mag und so oft 
grindlichere Einsicht in den Gegenstand sol- 
che Behauptungen Liigen strafen mag, so gibt 
es dennoch Gelegenheiten, die die Verwen- 
dung der betf. Meinung rechtfertigt. Das gilt 
nun im gegenwiartigen Fall; Lorenz Brunners 
,Marxismus am Ende? Schicksal einer Bewe- 
gung” ist wirklich von grundlegender Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Erkenntnis der Wandlungen des 
Sozialismus und der auf dem Marxismus beru- 
henden sozialistischen Bewegung _iiberhaupt. 
Infolgedessen wird das wertvolle Buch direkt 
zu einer Aufklarungsschrift, die das Verstand- 
nis des Lesers fiir die gegenwartigen Zeitlaufe 
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nach jeder Richtung erweitert. Dem bedach- 
ten Leser vermag es direkt zum Fiihrer zu 
werden durch das Labyrinth der politischen 
und sozialen Erscheinungen von heute. Aller- 
dings stellt das Buch gewissen Anforderungen 
an den Leser ; doch es lohnt die aufgewandte 
Miihe reichlich. Wir werden noch 6fters auf 
Brunners Ansichten zurtickkommen; es han- 
delt sich gegenwartig nur um eine Voranzeige. 


K. 


Singer, Friedrich. Der Miinsterturm am Horizont. Ro- 
man aus der Ortenau. Herder & Co., Frei- 
burg i. Br. u. St. Louis, Mo. 412 Seiten, 
Preis geb. $1.90. 


Es fehlt heute nicht an Bauernromanen. 
Neue und neuste Fragen werden darin zu be- 
antworten gesucht. Im vorliegenden steht das 
Schicksal jenes badischen Landstrichs vor uns 
auf, das. durch den Ausgang des Weltkriegs 
wieder eine Grenzlandschaft, ein Bollwerk des 
Reiches gegen Westen geworden ist. Was die 
Gegend um Ortenau in den Mord- und Brand- 
jahrzehnten nach dem 30jahrigen Kriege durch- 
zumachen hatte, und wie sie sich durch ihr un- 
erschiitterliches Bauernvolk immer wieder er- 
hob — ein Mahner gegen Verwelschung wie ge- 
gen Verzweiflung ist ihm der Strassburger 
Miinsterturm — ist hier in packenden Bildern 
geschildert. Es ist nicht bloss fiir jeden Bade- 
ner und Schwarzwalder, es ist fiir jeden Deut- 
schen ein ergreifendes Heimatbuch. GT 


Contributions for the Library 


Documents and Manuscripts 


MR. JOS. SPRINGOB, -Wis.: 2 scrapbooks, 
containing lists of donations from readers of the “Ex- 
celsior” for needy Catholic Indian schools, for the Fran- 
ciscan Missions in China, and for the German Relief 
Fund. 

Library of German-Americana 


REV: N. 'N., Wis.: Weninger, P. F. X.; S.J.; Exer- 
citia Spiritualia S. Ignatii de Loyola. Cinc., 1849.— 
WANDERER PRINTING COS) Minne Whe 
Wanderer, vol. 7, St. Paul, 1987. Printed on rag-con- 
tent paper—REV. A: A. RISS, Mo.:: Riss, Rev. 
Franz, Fratri ad 70. Annum. Gelegenheitsreden. Ber- 
lia, USER IR 5 bg IROL ING Tee ING IDES Se 
Agnes Parish, Kenmare, N. D. Financial Report for 
1937.— REV. FR. PETER, O.F.M., Minn.—Do. do. 
Financial Report and Parish Census of St. John the 
Baptist Church, Jordan, Minn. Jan. 1, 1937, to Jan. 
1, 1938. 

General Library 


DEUTSCHE BUCHEREI, Leipzig, Ger- 
many: Schryvers, P. Jos., C.Ss.R. Die Hingabe an 
Gott. Kirnach-Villingen, 1931; Coudenhove, Ida F., 
Gesprach tiber die Heiligkeit. 5. Aufl. Frankfurt a. 
M., 1932; Weiger, Josef, Mutter des neuen und ewigen 
Bundes. Wiirzburg, 1936; Heinrich, Karl-Borromaus, 
Weisheit der Altvater. Miinchen, n. d.; Svoboda, P. 
Robert, O.S.Cam., Gottes Wort im Heute. Wien, 1937; 
Schwarz, Rudolf, Gottensdienst. Ein Zeitbuch. Wutrz- 
burg, 1937; Drinck, P. Jakob, O.M.I., Im Geheimniss des 
Lebens. Diisseldorf, 1934—M R. WM. POHL, Minn.: 
Lambert, Rey. L. A., Notes on Ingersoll. 5. ed. Buffalo, 
1883; Kuhn, Dr. P. Albert, O.S.B., Roma. Die Denkmale 
der ewigen Stadt. 3. ed. Einsiedeln, 1887—M OST 
REV. XAVER GEYER, Banz, Germany: Do., do. 
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Jahrbuch 1938 der kath. Auslanddeutschen Mission 
Banz. Cologne, 1937-MOST REV. GRIGORIOS 
HAGGEAR, Caiffa, Palestine: Do., do., Mes Oeuy- 
res en_1937. Haifa, 19837—REV. PAUL JUNG- 
BLUT, Germany: Little, C. C., The Awakening Col- 
lege. N. Y., 1930; Baldus, S. A., The New Capitalism. 
Chicago, 1923; Burns, C. Delisle, The Challenge to 
Democracy. London, 1934; Randall, J. H., Jy., Our 
Changing Civilization. N. Y., 1929—MR. PHILIP 
KLEBA, St.Louis: Douillet, Jos., Moskau ohne 
Maske. ‘Transl. by Dr. R. Hilferding. Berlin, 1930; 
Kramp, Jos., S.J., Eucharistia. Freiburg i. B., 1924; 
Adam, Karl, Die sakramental Weihe der Ehe. Freiburg 
i. B., 1930; Eberle, Dr. Jos., De profundis. Der Pariser 
Friede vom Standpunkte der Kultur u. Geschichte. 
Innsbruck, 1921; Friedrich Ritter von Lama, Der ver- 
eitelte Friede. Augsburg, 1926; Geyer, Bischof Franz 
Xaver, Durch Sand, Sumpf und Wald. Missionsreisen 
in Zentral-Afrika. Freiburg i. Br., 1914; Bruce, S. E., 
The War Guilt and Peace Crime of the Entente Allies, 
N. Y., 1920, and others—_SANKT BONIFATIUS- 
WERKE d. kath. Deutschen im Ausland, Berlin: 
Grentrup, Dr. Theodor, S8.V.D. Volk u. Volkstum im 
Lichte der Religion. Freiburg i. Br., 1937. 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $439.22; per Chicago Dist. Ver- 
band: from St. Joseph K. U. Verein of St. Alphonsus 
Parish, $1 and from St. Benedict’s Verein of St. Benja- 
min Parish, $1; L. M. Seiz, N. J., $1; Rev. J. S. Arnoldi, 
Ohio, $1; sundry minor items, 60c; total to March 24, 
1988, incl., $443.82. 


Central Bureau Foundation Fund 


Previously reported: $672.47; “Life Membership” for 
Rev. Scot A. Fasig, Bethlehem, Pa., $100; N. N., Mo., 
$10; total to March 24, 1988, incl., $782.47. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $8,922.32; Catholic Charities of 
St. Louis, Inc., $283.71; from children attending, $208.- 
97; Michael Mohr, Kans., $2; St. Francis de Sales 
Married Ladies’ Sodality, St. Louis, $10; total to March 
24, 1938, incl., $4,415.00. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $9,641.80; Mrs. Fritz Ortmann, 
Pa., $2; Most Rev. Hy. Althoff, D.D., Ill., $10; Anne 
Kerwin, N. Y., $10; L. M. Seiz, N. J., $15; Frank Schef- 
fer, Mo., $3; N. N., Toronto, Ont., Canada, $1; Mrs. 
Hy. Schulte, Canada, $1; Fred W. Fries, Ind., $1; Rev. 
P. Frowin Koerdt, O.S.B., Tex., $10; John Schwebach, 
Mo., $3; David Goldstein, Mass., $2; S. W. Ehmann, 
Canada, $1.50; Springfield District, C. W. U. of IIl., $10; 
F. W. Suess, Okla., $10; N. N., New Haven, Conn., $5; 
Miss Marcella Anderer, Mo., $1; Rev. Jos. A. Vogel- 
weid, Mo., $92; Miss Christine Greenfelder, N. Y., $1; 
A. Stitzenberger, Canada, $2; Mrs. H. Meinholz, Wis., 
$7; John Sieg, Kans., $5; Mrs. Geo. F. Smith, Mo., $1; 
Willibald Eibner, K.S.G., Minn., $5; Mrs. F. P. Krenz, 
Ill., $10; Christ Tanata, Ore., $20; John Keusenkothen, 
Mo., $5; C. W. U. of N. Y., Inc., $10; M. Darscheid, 
Idaho, $2; Mount Grace Convent, St. Louis, $10; Mrs. 
C. Bianchi, Minn., $9; Friends, Mo., $130; total to 
March 24, 1938, incl., $10,036.30. 


European Relief 


Previously reported: $188.00; Miss Julia Gutschick, 
Ill., $10; St. Joseph’s Hospital, Boonville, Mo., $22; total 
to March 24, 19388, incl., $220.00. 


Harbin Refugees Relief Fund 


_ Michael Mohr, Kans., $1; total to March 24, 1938, 
incl., $1.00. 


SOUND BONDS 


We recommend the purchase of bonds secured by first 
mortgages on 


CATHOLIC CHURGH 


and 
Institutional Properties 


Offerings of various issues mailed on request 


BITTING, JONES & CO., Inc. 


Ambassador Bldg. CEntral 4888 
411 North Seventh Street 


SAINT LOUIS 


Gifts in Kind 


were received from the following (including re- 
ceipts of March 24): 


Articles for Church and Sanctuary 
Use from: Geo. J. Phillipp and Sons, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind. (6 priests’ cassocks, 12 boys’ cassocks, 8. boys’ sur- 
plices, 1 stole, 8 palls, 9 pes. altar lace, 10 pes. goods, 
7 Communion veils, 20 crucifixes, 2 holy water fonts, 
1 candlestick); Mary Piper, Marthasville, Mo. (2 altar 
covers). 


Quilts, Comforts, etc. from: Miss Rose E, 
Haus, Albany, N. Y. (1 baby comfort); C. W. U. of 
Springfield, Ill. (quilts); St. Boniface Mission Circle, 
Quincy, Ill. (1 quilt); New Haven Br., N. C. W. U. of 
Conn. (blankets). 


Wearing Apparel from: Miss Rose EH. Haus, 
Albany, N. Y.; per Miss Louise M. Bilger, Rochester, 
N. Y. (5 woolen sweaters, children’s dresses); Miss 
Mary Keusenkothen, Kelso, Mo.; New Haven Br., C. W. 
U. of St. Boniface Parish, New Haven, Conn. (3 bags 
clothing); C. W. U. of Springfield, Ill.; Mission Work- 
ers of the Little Flower, C. W. U. of N. Y., Inc. (2 ctns. 
and 3 bbls.—415 lbs.—clothing); New Haven Branch, 
N. C. W. U. of Conn.; Miss Mary Voss (1 pr. stock- 
ings, 1 pr. gloves) and Mrs. K. McDonald (shoes and 
clothing), both of St. Louis. 


Books, Magazines, Newspapers, eteé. 
from: Mrs. Marian Mathews, Syracuse, N. Y. (2 
books); per Quincy District Lg., N. C. W. U. of IIL, 
donated by Mrs. H. Wand (6 notebooks, 47 books, 3 
pamphlets); C. W. U. of Springfield, Ill. (15 prayer- | 
books); F. A. Betz, Queens Village, L. I.. N. Y. (2 pkgs. 
magazines); Anna Knobbe, Florissant, Mo.; C. W. U. of 
North Dakota (4 prayerbooks); Geo. J. Phillipp and 
Sons, Ft. Wayne, Ind. (34 prayerbooks); Frank Schef- 
fer, Miss E. Willmering, Miss C. J. Ferara, Miss Mary 
Voss (15 devotional leaflets, 16 prayerbooks, news- 
papers and magazines), Sisters of Notre Dame at 
Sancta Maria in Ripa (15 ctns. newspapers and maga- 
zines), all of St. Louis. 


Tinfoil, Leadgoil, ete, from: GC. Wo Unuon 
Springfield, Ill.; L. J. Kuhl, Salisbury, N. C. (9 lbs.); 
C. W. U. of North Dakota; Frank Scheffer (12% lbs.) 
and Miss C. J. Ferara, both of St: Louis. 


Miscellaneous Items from: Miss Rose E.- 
Haus, Albany, N. Y. (3 serapbooks, 4 lbs. cancelled 
stamps, bandages); C. W. U. of Springfield, Ill. (floor 
mats, 23 lbs. bandages, rosaries, medals, holy pictures, 
cancelled stamps, etc.); Our Lady of the Rosary Mis- 
sion Circle, C. W. U., Syracuse, N. Y. (300 yds. band- 
ages); C. W. U. of North Dakota (cancelled stamps); 
Geo. J. Phillipp and Sons, Ft. Wayne, Ind. (13 framed 
pictures, holy pictures, rosaries, medals); Miss Mary 
Voss (51 rosaries, 4 doz. medals, greeting cards, holy 
pictures, 2 crucifixes, 2 prs. glasses); Frank Scheffer 
(medals, greeting cards), Miss C. J. Ferara (cancelled 


stamps, greeting cards) and John Vierling (8 toys), 
all of St. Louis. 


